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For the Presbyterian Herald. 

Decency vs. Lord’s Theological and 
Literary Journal. 

Mr. Editor: In your last number, in 
noticing Lord’s Theological and Literary 
Journal for January, you ascribed to it 
the merit of great ability, and would 
seem to commend it to your readers. — 
Possibly it deserves this, but, with your 
permission, I would like to present to you 
and your readers a brief outline of its 
two leading articles, as far as possible in 
the author’s own words, which may mod- 
ify your views. 

The first article is the review of a work 
upon the Apocalypse, published a few 
years ago by an English clergyman, the 
Rev. A. Gascoyne. Mr. Lord has no very 
favorable opinion of it, as may be seen 
from the following quotations. After 
speaking of the attempts of Brown, i air- 
bairne, and others, to interpret prophecy 
as signal failures, he says of Mr. Gas- 
coyne’s theory : “ This is not merely a 
mistake — it is a misrepresentation and 
caricature so extreme and revolting that 
it strikes us with astonishment that a 
writer of Mr. G.’s sense and seriousness 
could have conceived it and thought it a 
just solution of the prophecy.” His 
“sense” here complimented is not very 
penetrating, it seems, for “Mr. G. cannot 
have discerned the real import of bis the- 
ory.” And then it deserts him wholly : 
“ The construction he places on the book, 
its seals, the Lamb, and the reception o f 
the book by the Lamb, are equally sense- 
less and shocking.” “ The blindness and 
presumption of these misrepresentations 
excite astonishment.” There is still 
further progress — not only has sense de- 
parted, but delirium ensues : “ These 
wild and self-confuting misrepresenta- 
tions seem the work of one touched with 
delirium.” Mr. G.,by another step. passes 
from lunacy to crime: “Such is worse 
than caricature — the horrid blasphemy of 
the Almighty which bis construction in- 
volves!” He is guilty, again, of "a de- 
nial of the Deity of the Lamb.” His 
construction “implies that Christ direct- 
ly sanctioned superstitions and apostacy ,” 
and “ is confuted by the event., as well as 
by its intrinsic absurdity and impious- 
ness.” “This, like every other step in 
Mr. G.’s construction, is thus the gross- 
est and most hideous perversion of the 
prophecy.” “ Such is the frightful des- 
ecration of these visions into which he 
has been betrayed ; such the horrible car- 
icature of God, of the Lamb, of the re- 
deemed in heaven, which be has perpetra- 
ted. We might pursue him through his 
volume, and point out at. every stage a 
tissue of similar errors.” “ Were an 
open infidel guilty of such a violation 
and abuse of the Divine Word, the out- 
rage would be regarded as bespeaking 
an extaordinary recklessness and atroci- 
ty But this is enough to show in what 
lignt the editor regards the book and its 
'author, and what an adept be is in the 
art of abuse. The only comfort Mr. G. 
can have under such an exposure is, that 
he is in good, or at least in numerous 
company. “ Of the numerous interpre- 
ters of Daniel and John in Great Britain, 
for example, in the last three hundred 
years, scarce a dozen have jentered into 
an inquiry into the principles of interpre- 
tation, and not one has approached a just 
view of the laws of symbolization. A 
like neglect has prevailed among the Pro- 
testants on the Continent.” Happily for 
mankind, the darkness which has so long 
covered the whole Protestant world has 
at length been dispelled Mr. Lord has 
discovered the true method of interpret- 
ing prophecy, and in the last part of this 
article he shows what Mr. G. might have 
read in the Apocalypse, if he had only 
been guided by his light : “ Had Mr. G. 
caught a glimpse of this he would have 
been withheld from the revolting miscon- 
ceptions and misrepresentations into 
which he has fallen.” 

The third article, occupying nearly 
h*lf the number, (seventy-five pages,) 
is entitled the “ Misrepresentations and 
Errors of J. It. Blake.” If the word 
“errors” be left out this heading describes 
the piece truthfully enough. It was oc- 
casioned by a review of the editor’s geo- 
logical writings in the Southern Preshy 
terian Review, from the pen of a gentle- 
man favorably known to many of your 
readers, Prof. J. R. Blake, of La Grange 
College, Tenn. Prof. B.’s article fully 
deserves the terms in which the editors 
of the Southern Presbyterian Review 
called attention to it, while they with- 
held any opinion as to its “arguments 
respecting the meaning ^T:ertain places 
in the Scriptures.” It was both “ inter- 
esting and able.’^It was fair and court- 
eous, giving Mr. Cord all due (and per- 
haps more) credit for ability, etc., while 
at the same time his errors were freely 
pointed out. Prof. B., besides showing 
the various errors into which Mr. L. had 
^fallen, dared to "examine bis right to 
•«peak by authority on physical ques- 
tions,” and proved clearly that he had no 
such right — that he was not sufficiently 
acquainted with the several branches of 
science involved. This is the front of 
Prof. B.’s offending. And now Mr. L. 
undertakes to prove his competent knowl- 
edge by showing that he has read Whe- 
well, Faraday, Brande’s Dictionary of 
Science, the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
^eto.. and to demolish his reviewer by 
miin; upon hint bis practiced battery 
The (rlory of dis- 



covering the key to prophecy might seem 
I enough to satisfy the ambition of any rea- 
sonable person; but, unfortunately for 
either geology or Mr. L., he has discov- 
ered further, and has been demonstrating 
j for several years past that geology does 
not exist — is not a science — is nothing ; 
and he has been establishing, with the 
aid of “mud volcanoes,” and similar 
agencies of his own creation, what mis- 
guided geologists had been trying to guess 
at from a careful study of the phenomena 
of nature. This he began in his journal, 
when, finding that his essays were not an- 
swered by scientific men, he seems to 
have concluded that he had sure enough 
succeeded in his enterprise. Many other 
distinguished investigators, who, regard- 
ed from a sciontifio standpoint, may be 
included in the same category with Mr. 
Lord, have, within a few years, had the 
same reason to come to a similar conclu- 
sion : for example, Seba Smith, author of 
the “New Elements of Geometry,” where- 
in he demonstrates that Euclid and all 
succeeding geometers had totally miscon- 
ceived the whole science, and did not even 
know wbat lines and surfaces are; Payne, 
the “ great sbot-at,” who proved that wa- 
ter is a simple substance, and hydrogen 
a compound ; the discoverer of Symmes’ 
hole; and, not to weary your patience, 
the peasant who discovered that the moon 
is made of green cheese — which discov- 
ery has this great advantage over Mr. 

| L.’s, that it cannot easily be disproved, 
j while Mr. L.’s can. Mr. L. overlooked 
| the important fact that (he denial of some 
truths provokes those who understand 
them to mirth, not to controversy. 

The reply before us to Prof. Blake’s 
courteous review is similar in general 
character to the article on Mr. Gascoyne, 
j To Mr. Lord everything is clear — no one 
who differs with him on the obstrusest 
points knows anything. But let him speak 
for himself, and your readers may judge 
whether or not it is possible for a person 
capable of writing in such a way, to seek 
for and find truth, which reveals itself 
only to the fair and calm inquirer. A 
famous fish-market in London has usually 
been the school ^recommended to those 
who would learn the art of vituperation. 

| May not a careful study of this journal 
be substituted I 

Mr. L. thinks Prof. B. did not take the 
right course, but “ precisely the method 
which an incompetent, baffled, and un- 
scrupulous antagonist might be likely to 
[choose.” It is intimated that “ liis im- 
putations are unjust and groundless — the 
work of a weak, ill-furnished, prejudiced, 
and malevolent mind. His review is 
throughout a tissue of bold and senseless 
misrepresentations, indicating on the one 
side not a singular inacquaintance with 
the subject, but. an inability to grasp It, 
or to anticipate the impressions which 
his method of criticism must naturally 
make on the intelligent arid candid; and, 

| on the other, an amount of vanity, pert- 
ness and arrogance that bespeak the blus- 
J terer and charlatan.” “He forces us to 
the conviction that he either failed from 
want of perspicacity to comprehend it, or 
else had not the rectitude and manliness 
to meet it." “ If he has never read their 
speculations on the subject, was he una- 
ble to see, from the numerous passages 
quoted by us from the most authorita- 
tive of them, that, that is the hypothesis 
which they entertain?” (O, Prof. B., 
why did you not see when this light was 
held up before you?) “Or is he so igno- 
rant of the meaning of terms, or so dull 
as not to discern the difference between 
their theory, which wej stated and confu’ 
fed, and the wholly dissimilar proposilion 
which he falsely represents us as deny- 
ing?” Mr. L. becomes ironical : “ With 
what piercing glances be penetrates into 
the nature of things, and what resolute 
powers it requires to stand the assaults 
of such a critic!” “What an imposing 
display of his far-reaching comprehension 
and consistency as a philosopher and lo- 
gician ! His genius reveals itself in equal 
brilliance on his next theme.” “What 
inimitable tact at explanation ! what lu- 
cid and light-giving ideas ! what a splen- 
did climax!” But he is more" at home 
with grosser weapons; he understands 
the use of the bludgeon better than of the 
rapier ; therefore he resumes : “ Such are 
the deceptions, the misrepresentations, 
the blunders, the incapacity to compre- 
hend the simplest propositions, the igno- 
rance of the most conspicuous character- 
istics of the earth’s structure, the self- 
complacent contradiction to the laws of 
matter, that mark this branch of our au- 
thor’s criticism.” Such is the atrocious 
expedient to which he resorts to convict 
us of error. The transparency and enor- 
mity of bis misrepresentation bespeak his 
despair of all other means of accomplish- 
ing his object. Would he have conjured 
up such a hideous spectre, bearing the 
brand of its falsehood and malignity up- 
on its brow, had he had any legitimate 
grounds for his discrediting imputations? 
But his folly and malice are too undis- 
guised and audacious to gain their end- 
He will find himself mistaken in the ex- 
pectation that readers of intelligence can 
be misled by such glaring outrages on 
truth and decency. No one can fail to 
see that there is here something worse 
than blundering; that however plain the 
defect of reason may be there are unmis- 
takeable tokens of deadly instincts ; that 
whatever lack there may be of the cun- 
ning of the serpent, there are indubitable 
traces of its venom!” But I will not 
weary you with any more entire para- 
graphs; let me only present a few addi- 
tional specimens of the hot shot, he pours 



into his intended victim. “His mind was 
a mere chaos of confusion and darkness,” 
“was there ever stupidity that, equalled 
this?” “preposterous and idiotic,” “ex- 
treme dullness,” “monstrous falsehood,” 
“no meanness so vile,” “recklessness and 
rancor,” “falsehood and fatuity,” “most 
malignant,” “vaunting charlatan,” “in 
solent and malignant traduction,” “fatal 
to one who had any reputation to lose,” 
“guilt and dishonor,” “more wantonly 
false,” “his utter ignorance and unrelia- 
bleness,” “bis usual superficiality,” “un- 
blushing front,” “sinister ends,” “disre- 
gards this testimony of the Divine word,” 
“an ignorant, insolent and reckless charl- 
atan,” “unparalleled impudence,” “mal- 
evolence,” “calumniates,” “odious defect 
of the heart.” The editors of the Re- 
view come in for their share of abuse for 
admitting the article. After taking them 
roundly to task, he closes : “Did he (they) 
deem it impossible that such a tissue of 
bold and vaunting accusations could be 
the work of mere ignorance, perverseness 
and malignity? Whatever may have in- 
duced him (them) to insert it, having suf- 
ficiently shown its detestable character, 
we leave it to the scorn and reprobation 
to which its truthlessness, malevolence 
and meanness must consign it with all 
honorable minds.” Now, is it harsh to 
say that this kind of reading would be as 
favorable to the acquisition of a scurril- 
ous style as a resort to Billingsgate? The 
above quotations form but a small part of 
those which might be given. On fifty- 
five or fifty-six pages of the seventy-five 
which the article contains, expressions 
occur which are similar to these in style, 



blood. 0! my countrymen, can wo not 
be persuaded to pause and think? 0! 
Church of our God and Father, will not 
you? 0, disciples of the Prince of Peace! 
are we right? North and South I are we 
right? Look upon the Church, as de- 
scribed in the Bible, and *ay, are we 
right? Look at it under the most beau- 
tiful Bible emblem of a peaceful, teach- 
able, valuable flock — the Shepherd goes 
in and out before them, they know his 
voice and they follow him ; now he leads 
them into green pastures, then beside the 
still waters ; now they are seen geutly 
reclining under the shade of a great 
rock for protection from the burning 
sun, then Eafely in the fold to guard 
from the stormy blasts or devouring 
beasts of prey. Such are our Meanings 
under the shadow of His wing. 

Under this beautiful emblem did our 
blessed Saviour speak of his disciples. — 
Often, the prophets who came before 
Him, and the Apostles who followed, 
used the same. None abounded so much 
in its use as the Royal Psalmist — a shep- 
herd in his youth, and tho sweet singer 
of Israel. Our blessed Saviour is the 
great and good Shepherd ; his disciples 
are the flock ; his covenant of grace is 
the fold ; the ordinances of his house 
and the communion of saints aro the 
pastures of his love. 

One family, we dwell in Him, 

One Church, above, beneath; 

One army of the living God, 

To his commands we bow; 

Part of the host have crossed the flood, 
And part are crossing now. 

Once we were “ as sheep going astray, 
but are now returned unto the Shepherd 



For the Presbyterian Herald. 

Covenant-Broakors. 



may be Divine or human. There are 
Church covenants and national cove- 
nants. Our confederation of States is 
of the latter. Bofoie God, when we were 



t enge, addresses itself to the moral sense altogether independent of any partisan 
of the nation, to the religious principle iopinion. lie decides it purely upon 

and feeling of individual members. Let grounds of idiomatic philology, and the 
the religious men and women of this na- .truth is that immersion put for Christian 
tion, in their closets before God, think baptism is dubious'to the last degree, and 
and pray and repent, and see if God will totally unsatisfactory to a clear, candid, 
not pour us out a blessing, richer and | honest, philological test. It is mere he- 
grea.er than in all the past. Try it, my reditary cant, arising out of the necessi- 
brethren, try it. “ Blessed are they that, ties of denominational existence, to say 
seek Him with the whole heart. Hear that b&ptizo means immersion every- 
iny prayer, O Lord, and let my cry come where and at all times. Prof. Winer de- 
unto thee. Hide not thy face from me, | nies, upon the grounds of tho Greek 
in the day when I am in trouble; incline idiom, that Christ was immersed or could 
thine ear unto me; in the day when I have been immersed, and the honest Bap- 
call, answer me speedily.” “ I will set jtist, Prof. Sears, endorses his ability and 
mine eyes upon them for good, I will fitness to decide in all such things, 
build them and not pull them down, ana j 



I will plant them and not pluck them 
up. give them a heart to know 

me, that I am the Lord; and they shall 
hall he my people, and I will be their 
Jod, for they shall return unto me with 
their whole heart.” 

Old Man of the Prairie. 



0U$* 



For the Presbyterian Herald. 

Occasional Thoughts. 

Tho New Testament and Immersion. 
There is a work which is or ought to 
ie in the hands of all theological scholars* 
ailed “A Grammar of the Idioms of the 
Ireek Language of the New Testament, 



National Past- Day Sermon, 
Delivered at Columbus, Miss., Jan. 4, 1861, 
BY REV. JAMES A. LYON, D. D. 

“0 Lord God of hosts, how long wilt thou be 
angry against tho prayer of thy people? Thou 
feedest them with the bread of tears; and giv- 
es! them tears to drink in great measure. Thou 
makest us a strife unto our neighbors: and our 
enemies laugh among themselves. Turn us 
again, 0 God of hosts, and cause thy face to 
shine; and we shall be saved.” — Psalms lxxx. 
4-7. 



and in some cases occupying nearly the and Bishop of our souls.” He came to 
whole of the page. And what! had Prof. 8cek and save the i 08t . |i e f 0UIK i UB 
Blake done to provoke this storm of sour- lost, in every sense of the word. Like 
rilous abuse? lie had simply, in a kind the rest of fallen man we were wandcr- 
and courteous review, sometimes indulg- j ng from God, wandering in sin, willingly 
ing in playfulness, never in anything ap- choosing our own way, personally guilty, 
proaebing to abuse, shown that. Mr. L. destroying ourselves. We heard His 
was not competent to speak with author- voice, saying, “ Turn ye, turn ye, for why 
ity on geological subjects; bis statements w ui ye die?” Wc came with repentance 
of Mr. L. s positions were fair and can- beforo God and faith in the Lord Jesus 
did ; and he clearly proved that they Christ. Having the spirit and temper of 
were untenable — the result, of imperfect a child, we were graciously received into 
knowledge on Mr. L.’s part. That was covenant. Holiness was inscribed on 
the difficulty it was that which hurt so our hearts, joy unspeakable and some- 
much. But this explanation will not ap- times full of glory was given to us. We 
ply to the first article ; Mr. Gascoyne bad thirsted for the waters of life, and drank ; 
never crossed his path. Now, Mr. Edi- we hungered for the bread which came 
tor, should this Ishmaelite (you see the down from heaven, and were filled. — 
effects of reading such bad language) — Then we said, “ The Lord is my sbep- 
(ZO out among our churches with the herd, I shall not want. Yea, though 1 
weight of your approbation? Can such walk through the valley and shadow of 
reading be profitable? It would be in- death, I will fear no evil, for thou art 
sufferable if it embodied the truth, but it with me.” 

does not. 1 be editors of the Southern We remember these days. They were 
Presbyterian Review said they did not golden days ; days of paradise to the 
profess to be “ competent judges of the soul ; ante-pasts of heaven. David knew 
scientific aspects of Prof. B.'s article.’’ what they were. He knew them early, 
On the other hand, I do not profess to often and long; and if thou art a child 
know much “ respecting the meaning of of God, thou art no stranger to such 
certain places in the Scripture,” especial- blessed seasons. We have seen ayid en 
ly of the parts whose key Mr. L. is so joyed them as did our fathers. But this 
sure he has found. But I do profess eon- was not always their peaceful, happy 
fidently to know that Mr. Lord’s scien- Btate - David knew the sin of going 
tific (?) propositions are untrue, and that astray and felt its bitterness; hence he 
to such an extent that no one, even mod- exclaimed, as in a strange land, far from 
erately acquainted with physical science, Die fold, far from the Shepherd, far from 
can read anything of the kind which he the green pastures where he used to feed, 
has written without frequently laughing f ar from tbe st *ll waters where he used 
at the ludicrous ingenuity with which he t0 fir'nb, and from the shade where he 
misses the truth, and at the self-compla- peacefully reclined, “ I have gone astray 
cent enunciation of bis nonsense. Of like a lost sheep ; seek thy servant, for 1 
the elegance of his style and the court do not for g et thy commandments.” 
liness of his language every one can judge m y brethren in Christ, of whatever 
for bimself from the above quotations. name, are we not, by acts, by teaching, by 

| supineness, by partaking of other men’s 
sins, by backsliding, by refusing to bold 
communion with one another, giving 
God's heritage to reproach, giving occasion 

A covenant is one of the most serious t 0 Bic enemy to point the finger of scorn 
transactions among men, partaking the an d sa y j no t as in early days, “See how 
nature of a solemn oath before God. It those Christians love one another,” but 

“ See how they break covenant with one 
another and separate.” O, my country- 
men, follow not this wicked example. — 
Break not down the hedge of God's 
only British colonies, our fathers cove- heritage and yours. Its surroundings, 
nanted with one another, and in solemn as a bulwark, is our confederation of 
convocation declared their purpose to States. We all know it, we ail feel it.- 
stand by each other, and pledged their It is no light thing to break covenant 
honors, their fortunes and their lives. — with God and with one another. We all 
They implored the blessing of the God know it. No people abound with more 
ot Israel upon it. '1 hey scalod it with intelligence on this subject, on the lace 
their oaths and blood, aod sanctified it of the earth, there is no nation which 
by prayers and thanksgiving. They J bas so much light and general know- 
transmitted it to us, with its peace, pros- i c dge; yet, in the face of this intclli- 
perity and unity, as an inviolate bond gence, we seem to be rushing on, hced- 
and invaluable inheritance. less of the ruin which awaits us. Intel- 

Shall we, their children and grand- ligence can not save us. Under God, 
children, tear this covenant into frag- nothing can save us but the spirit with 
ments with ruthless hands? God, in which a sinner repents before God and a 
mercy, forbid ! Before we do it, let us backsliding Christian returns to the fold 
stand before the shades of the mighty of the good Shepherd. The great heart 
dead. Their gory locks will shame us of America is more at fault than the 
into contrition. Let the ghastly pano- head. “ Hear, O heavens, and give ear, 
rams of the future stand before us. It 0 earth ! for I have nourished and brought 
appals the stoutest heart. It palsies tho upchildren,andtheyliaverebellcdagainst 
up-lifted hand. 

Look upon that covenant — its sym- 
metry, its brotherhood, its noble spirit of 
concession to each other, bearing and 
forbearing, its obligations, its blessings— 
it involves home, school, Church, State, 
nation. The blessings wo have enjoyed 
no pen can describe, no tongue can speak. 

We have broken that covenant. O. it is 

1 i 

to be hoped tho breach is not irrepara- 
ble I We have broken it as families, as 
Churches, as States, as a nation. We 
are witnesses one against another. And 
we are fast incurring fearful responsi- 
bilities, the enormities of whioli no heart 
can conceive. Our momentum to the 
vortex is so rapid, that it makes the head 
dizzy only to look on. While wo look and 
hear, new rocks of danger appear, new 
threats of alarm fill the air, new breaches 
of covenant threaten to bo filled with 



Wc are this day assembled, my bearers, 

in obedience to the proclamation of the 

n „ T 3 tit- T. c c President of the (late) United States, 

■y George Benedict Winer, Professor of n- v / . > 

J _ j calling upon the nation, in view of the 

Theology in the University of Leipsic.” dread calamities that threaten us, and 

This work stands in the very highest I have already begun to be poured out, to 

ank of critical ability and excellence.— I en « a " e in “humiliation, fasting and pray- 

Et, is recommended in the highest terms ? ( r ”. “ tbe G " d o« r facers,” whose 

, , r „ '“mghtyhand and “outstretched arm 

>y Prof. loses Stuart, Prof. Hodge, I rof. a ] 0 ne can avert the impending evils, and 
vlcCleiland, etc., but by none of them in roll back the begun distress. This is the 
ligber terms than by Trot. B. Sears, of ) most solemn day in the memory of the 
he Baptist Theological Seminary, New- ; P resent generation. Never since the rev- 

on, Mass. We will give his commcnda- 1 ° luUonary fuggle, when our fathers, in 
. - b | penury and want, in doubts, and fears, 

•ion in full : | and gore distress, were laying the foun- 

“Having heard three courses of lec- dations of this once glorious Republic in 
ures from Prof. Winer, of Leipsic, and [ tears * an d treasure, and blood, so far as 

.eing familiar with his New Testament ' we know ’ h , as t 1 he , whole nation been called 
t * „ i * a- a, on to cr y f° r help an( * mercy to the God 

philology, I take pleasure m stating the of na tions. 

stimation in which I hold his Grammar [ And, as then they cried notin vain, so 
if the New Testament Greek. Thecrit- now may we, the inheritors of this blood- 
ies of bis own country assign him the bou £ bt patrimony, not expect that, if we, 

first place among those who have made as ® u PP bcants * bo " with humble, broken 
, r ai xt vtn , an(i contrite hearts to God, lie will not 

the language of the New Testament their despise our prayers? “ Is anything too 

study. Sufficient proof of this is fur-jhard for the Almighty?” Nay, do not 
nished by the references to his work on j dealings with His people in ages past, 
almost every page of recent German com and tbe ricb promises of His word en- 

. . courage us to look for a blessing in an- 

men aries on ie New Testament. The swer to the prayers that will go up before 
genetic or philosophic method applied to Him this day? 
the German language by Grimm, to the When Jehosaphat, king of Judah, was 
Sanscrit by Bopp, and to' the Hebrew by about t0 be ovcr whelmed by the confcd-great Republic has, from its “very origin 

• crate armies of tho hostile- nations wh4*H>een regaftled by monarchists and ene 
Ew«U. (vis -been successfully employed were already within his borders, he 

by Winer in investigating the New Tes - 1 “feared and set bimself to seek the Lord, 
tament Greek. But his Grammar, espe- and proclaimed a fast throughout all Ju- 
cially the last two editions, has high mer- ' dah - And J udah S athered themselves 

*“««•“■» “I****^ of «• -M. ! oST.n°, 

io say nothing of his earlier labors in t0 see k the Lord.” And Jehosaphat led 
Hebrew, Chaldee and Rabinic literature, [ the prayers and the confessions of the as- 
his researches into the later common , sembly. Then God spake by his prophet 

Greek, to which he has devoted his pow- 1 ? nd said *“'f hua ^ the Lord unto you 
.. , . , f be not afraid nor dismayed by reason of 

erful mind during the very best period of this great mu i titu de, for the battle is not 

bis life, prepare him to do more than any yours but God’s.” 

other man living, not only in the Gram- Ahab, the wicked king of Israel, who 
mar, but. equally in the Lexicography of “did set himself to work wickedness in 

the sight of the Lord ; ” even he, in view 



to discharge this day my duty in the fear 
of God, and in the love of my fellow men. 
With such a frame of mind, on your part, 
I do not doubt but that you will agree 
with me in everything that I shall say on 
the present solemn occasion. 

Our duty, therefore, this day, as bum- 
ble suppliants before the throne of mercy, 
is clearly defined, and is two-fold, viz. : 1. 
Fully to appreciate tbe threatened calam- 
ity; and, 2. Humbly to confess tbe sins 
that have brought it on us. 

The threatened calamity must be viewed 
in two aspects, viz. : 1. The fossofagreat 
good ; and, 2. The suffering of a greal evil. 
In this order we shall proceed very briefly j 
to discuss this part of our subject. The | 
great calamity now impending over us in I 
a dark and portentous cloud tbr*»>iA»’ : '''s 
to fcurst upon our beads, consists in the 
first place of 

I. The loss of a grlat and inestimable 
good, no other than the sovereignty, the 
power and the glory of a great and united 
country that promised to give light, law, 
liberty and Christianity to the whole 
earth! As tbe disconsolate disciples of 
the crucified Saviour, as they walked to 
Emmaus, said, in sadness of their Lord, 

“ But we trusted that it had been be 
which should have redeemed Israel,” so 
we, the disciples of the same Lord, trust- 
ed that this great and united Republic 
was “ the restored Israel of God,” that 
should regenerate tbe world. No coun- 
try and no nation upon tho face of the 
earth, since the reign of King Solomon, 
bas been so blessed and favored of hea- 
ven as this country. Indeed, it seemed 
to be “ the promised land,” to which all 
eyes were turned, and the oppressed of 
all nations were flocking “ like doves to 
their windows,” who no sooner put foot 
upon our happy shores, than they felt 
the transforming effect of our moral at- 
mosphere in changing them and their 
children into men — free men, Christian 
men. Every immigrant ship brought 
thousands. And every returning packet 
took back tens of thousands of newspa- 
pers and letters accompanied with pres- 
ents in money and goods, which, like the 
grapes of Eshcol, evinced the fatness of 
the land. These letters and newspapers, 
pouring by the million every year into 
the Old World, and flowing into every 
oountry, city, town, village, hamlet, dell 
and cranny of trans-Atlantic tyrannies 
and despotisms, have, in the course of 
years, in their ceaseless agency, like the 
tiny aniraalculm that build tbe vast coral 
reefs and islands of the Southern ocean, 
been rearing an impregnable fabric of 
freedom under the barracks, the palaces 
and tbe blood-stained thrones of their 
trembling occupants, threatening, at no 
distant day, to overturn these hoary mon- 
uments of rapine and cruelty. Hence 
the intense hatred and the undisguised 
alarm with which the rising glory of our 



me. 

This covenant-breaking, whether it as- 
sumes, North or South, the form or spirit 
of nullifying any pari of the sacred Con- 
stitution ; or, of making laws, by States, 
to render, in effect, null and void na 
tional law; or, of secession, by States, 
thus breaking the Confederation, is a 
violation of obligation, partakers of the 
nature of perjury; and is, therefore, a 
high crime against God and human so- 
ciety. We all know it, we all feel it; 
and yet, where is repentance and reform- 
ation? We have intelligence enough. — 
We know tbe right. Are we willing to 
do it? 

This terrible crisis, of war or peace, of 
doing right or standing to the wrong, of 
conciliation or obstinacy, of reconciliation 
and firmer bonds and greater good or 
of separation with final hatred and rc- 
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mies to republican liberty and govern- 
ment. They have constantly predicted 
“ a failure.” They have as carefully ob- 
served every mob, every out-break, every 
popular disturbance as a sign of decay, 
as Israel’s priests did the “ spot” and the 
“ scale” of the leprosy. There has scarce- 
ly been a Presidential election for the last 
forty years that they did not prepare for a 
jubilee. The fierce strifes of parties and 
sections that took place at the time of 
the “ Missouri Compromise,” the struggle 
of the “ United States Bank”, the settle- 
ment of “ the Tariff”, and other exciting 
questions caused a thrill of momentary 
joy to pass through their hearts. And 
now, that the noble Ship of State, with 
swelling sails and proudly floating pen- 
nants, after weathering the storms of 
ninety years, has at last “struck” and is 
beginning to go to pieces, will there be 
any bound or measure to their gleeful 
exultation ! The millions of letters that 
now cross the ocean are not lit up with 
gladness and hope as of yoro, but with 
sorrow and deep mortification. The 
newspapers, that in days past proclaimed 
the triumphs of republican government 
and the unchecked prosperity of our 
multiplying millions, now bear the sad 
tidings of great disturbance, intense sec- 
tional animosity, alarm, schism and 
threatened civil war. O, how sad ! — 
“Did we not tell you so?” chuckles the 
tyrant who has been compelled with 
grudging hand to yield, little by little, to 
the demands of budding and struggling 
liberty in the Old World. “ Have we 
not confidently and repeatedly assured 
you that man was not made for self-gov- 
ernment? and that this detestable ‘Amer- 
ican Republic,’ that originated in ‘ tre 
son,’ and bas hitherto been held to: 
by the single and alone bond o 
to the mother country, would 
so soon as that hatred in 
ration began to die o 
of July ceased t; 
has not the eyj 
to the very 
lor li 
b 



and restless hordes, lawless and blood- 
thirsty, as in the case of many other na- 
tions ; hut they were Christians, the very 
“salt of the earth,” seeking “ liberty to 
worship God ” after the dictates of their 
own consciences; men distinguished for 
intelligence, religion, prayer and the love 
of freedom. Their first public building 
was a church, the next a school house 
and the next a council chamber. From 
zuch a beginning sprang this our great 
empire of liberty. 

2 Tbe physical geography of our con- 
Dnent seems every way exactly adapted 
to be ti. ’ cradle of a great and mighty 
natic" Tire one part (the north east) 
by its proximity to tho ocean, its multi- 
plied rivers, ha. .. - nd V'qjrs t)i* 
acciiiityoi its soif, which neces- 
saniy makes labor cli :ap. .is fitted by na- 
ture for manufacture- and commerce. 

Another part (the norths. -•) Mii by 
climate and soil is eminently suited to 
produce bread. And another (the sun- 
ny faouth) with its rich savanas and al- 
most perpetual spring, seems designed 
by nature for a peculiar kind of labor, 
valuable labor, and for this very reason 
uot suited to manufactures — daily labor 
in the soil in producing wbat is called 
“ the raw material,” to bo manufactured 
in those regions where labor is cheap. — 
\V hilst the fourth (the Pacific coast) has 
within its exhaustless mines the “capi- 
tal, the gold and silver, to carry on the 
vast business of this vast country I Each ( 
is essential to tbe other, and all together, 
combine the qualification and material 
for the growth of the greatest empire tho 
sun ever shone upon, embodying facili- 
ties for rapid increase, expansion, devel- 
opment and power possessed by no other 
portion of the planet. 

3. The peculiar form of our govern- 
ment, it being republican and democratic, 
reverting regularly and at short intervals 
back into the hands of tbe people, im- 
posing upon them the necessity and tbe 
duty of reading, hearing, talking, think- 
ing and voting — making each responsible 
for tho whole, and the whole for each — is 
calculated above all other forms of gov- 
ernment ever tried by man, to develope 
thought, cultivate moral power, enlarge 
the mind, and elevate humanity. Hence 
its almost magical influence, like thesalino 
ocean in transmuting all popular elements 
that flow into it, into its own nature. The 
people of all Other nations, in becoming 
citizens of this country, soon leave their 
prejudices and distinctive characteristics, 
and are transformed into “Americans,” 
which has a meaning peculiar to itself. — 
The agencies, the natural fruits of our 
republican government, that produce this 
transforming effect, are free thought, free 
speech, free press, free schools, free Church 
and free intercourse. Hence, for general 
intelligence, activity, energy and self-re- 
liance, there is no nation — there never has 
'^eeu one since the world began that sur- 
passes us. And even in what is called 
science, literature and learning, whilst it 
would bo presumption in us to claim 
equality in this respect with the most ad- 
vanced nations of the Old World, as wo 
are but in our early childhood, compared 
with their mature age, yet it cannot be 
denied that even in this respect we are 
attracting some notico, and arc beginning 
to take our plaee in the “ Republic of 
Letters.” Our journals are taken, our 
books are republished, our poets are read, 
our artists are patronized, and our philos- 
ophers are quoted as authority by the sa- 
vans of Europe. 

4. With all these elements of prosper- 
ity, is it any wonder that our country 
should grow with a rapidity that excites 
the wonder of other nations — nay, that 
even astonishes ourselves? Some years 
ago it was ascertained that the tide of 
settlements along our frontier border, ex- 
tending from the British possessions on 
the north to the Gulf of Mexico on the 
south, rolled westward at the rate of sev- 
enteen miles every year I In ten years, 
170 miles ; in twenty years, 340 miles 1 
Still moving irresistibly as a glacier to- 
wards the lloeky Mountains. Whilst 
hundreds of thousands, becoming impa- 
tient at the slow march of this civilizing 
host, have broken away from their com- 
rades and descended in myriads upon the 
Pacific coast, where “ a nation has been 
born in a day,” and cities have sprung 
from the ground as by the touch of tho 
enchanter's wand 1 Within the memory 
of men now living, we were but thirteen 
comparatively small States, scattered 
along the Atlantic shore, occupying al- 
together a territory not much larger than 
fiat of Utah or New Mexico, with a 
e population not exceeding three or 
jons. But now our land, lying 
ice-fields on the north and 
gulf on the south, and 
n tic to the Pacific 
ty millions of 
day I 



impossible according to the idiom of the 
language employed, and the Baptist Pro- 
fessor, Sears, vouches for Prof. Winer as 
the greatest living authority in such mat- 
ters. 

Now we do not present the coming up 
r rom the water (not out of it) as anything 
new. It is r.n old argument and a true 
*ne, but Prof. Winer puts it upon ground 



flesh and blood,” contrary to tho clear 
dictates of my own conscience, would 1, 
even in the estimation of wicked men, be 
fit to represent the Lord Jesus Christ in 
preaching his Gospel? You will, there- 
fore, I confidently trust, give me credit 
for endeavoring with all honesty and siu- 
cerity, aud according to uiy best wisdom, 
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glorious couT 
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And well it might be7 
blessed with every ingredi^l 
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1. The prime settlers, the seedling 
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men : henca the sadness and deep distress 
of all considerate patriots — and hence 
this solemn day of “humiliation, fasting, 
and prayer.” Let us, therefore, look the 
evil full in the face — let us consent to 
know the worst. It is only the weak and 
the cowardly that are unwilling to know 
the extent of their disease, or the depth 
of their wounds. Nay, it is impossible 
for us to be properly humbled and to pray 
aright, unless wo understand our true 
condition. What is the use of crying, 
“Peace, peace, when there is no peace”? 
To make a frank and fearless exhibition 
of the evils that now threaten us, ungra- 
cious as it may be to some, is my task to- 
day, which I could not avoid if I would, 
and would not if I could. 

1. We are in the midst of great sec- 
tional strife : ill-will, hatred and unpar- 
alleled exasperation has inflamed the 
popular mind, which is a great evil not 
only in its influence upon others, but 
subjectively upon our own minds and 
hearts. The effects of intense passion 
and hate, upon our own souls, will, like 
the pits and scars of the small-pox, re- 
main after the cause that produced them 
has been removed — nay, they will become 
hereditary, and be transmitted from gen- 
eration to generation. The hatred exist- 
ing between the “Jews and Samaritans” 
has become proverbial in all languages. 
And we bid fair to develop and cultivate 
And is not this an evil ? 
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it accord with the spirit of Christianity ? 
Is it a mark of true magnanimity? Is 
it not fearful? And does it not call for 
“ humiliation, fasting and prayer” ? 

2. Again : There is great derangement 
of business, depreciation in the value of 
property, a stop put to new enterprises ; 
and what is tenfold worse than all, there 
is a tendency and a temptation to dishon- 
esty and fraud, excused and cloaked by 
the plea of the “ disturbed condition of 
the times” t Is not this a threatening ca- 
lamity ? And will not its moral effect be 
disastrous upon ourselves and our chil- 
dren ? 

3. Once more: The government has be- 
un to go to pieces — tchitm has actually 
aken place — a disruption as sudden and 

tremendous as though it had been caused 
by an earthquake! A strange and fearlul 
excitement impels the masses. Where or 
how it will end, no mortal can predict. 
There is every probability that this once 
magnificent Union will besubdivided info 
five or six petty governments. The in- 
terests of South Carolina, with her ocean 
border, are wholly different from those of 
Louisiana, connected by the Mississippi 
river with the Northwest. Moreover, 
South Carolina will have inaugurated her 
governmental policy and be fully com- 
mitted to it before the other States can 
follow ; so that the other States must ei- 
ther conform to her, or set up for them- 
selves. Texas has once been under “the 
lone star,” and can easily revert back to 
an independent existence. Moreover, her 
interests, growing out of her immediate 
proximity to Mexico andfllie Indian terri- 
tory, are peculiar and different from oth- 
ers. The Pacific coast is already cut off 
by distance and natural barriers : they 
have no interests except governmental in 
common with the Atlantio States; so that 
when the glory of the Union is departed, 
the bond that binds them to us will be 
severed. And even the middle “slave 
States,” as their overtures and embassies 
to South Carolina were. treated with such 
little consideration — nay, almost spurned, 
fill be tempted to form a central con fed 
eraey of their own. And as to Miasis. 1 
sippi divided both geographically and 
commercially in her interests — having 
no seaports, no outlets, must be at the 
mercy of Louisiana on the one side, and 
Alabama on the other. Thus you per- 
ceive, my hearers, that it is impossible to 
disguise the appalling fact and great folly 
to attempt it, even if we could, that the 
Union is now in imminent danger of 
breaking up and dissolving into six or 
seven petty and opposing fragments. And 
even if they should not dissever into so 
many diminutive republics just now, what 
guarantee have we against this evil in 
the future? The example has been set — 
the principle sanctioned ; and the very ar- 
guments that now are used to justify dis- 
union into large fragments, will, with the 
very same force, justify disunion into stiil 
smaller fragments. Thus divided, our 
prestige will be destroyed ; our influence 
upon the world will be nothing: we shall 
no longer hold “the balance of power” on 
this continent ; the “ Monroe doctrine .” 
will becomo a nullity ; the great powers 
of Europe will play upon us with the fa 
cility that a harper plays upon a harp, to 
tfieir own interests and our destruction ! 
0, my hearers, is not the bare possibility 
of this being verified, a cause sufficient to 
humble us before Gol this day ? 

4. Hut there is another evil, fellow-cit- 
izens, hanging over us still more dreadful, 
and which I tremble to approach ; but 
which faithfulness to you and duty to my 
God forbid that I should pass by iu si- 
lence. It is the possibility, nay the prob~ 
ability of “ civil war ” — the worst of all 
wars — the most terrifio of all strifes ! — 
Some men can sit in their easy chair and 
build a beautiful “castle in the air:” they, 
can effect on paper a peaceful disru 
of the country, and reconstruct 
republic in a few minutes, 
empires.” Alas I if all 
able, and all men 
were wise, an 
ianatieiim. 
this 
n<^ 



afcd cultivating a now country, and such 
a country as ours, originally filled with 
savages, would make the conflict of civil 
strife the mere terrible and the more de- 
structive. The one part would have the 
advantage in numbers, two to ono ; the 
other might be destroyed, but could never 
be conquered. The result would bo the 
certain destruction, to a great extont, of 
the manufactures and commerce of the 
North; tens of thousands would be turned 
out of employment, and then would follow 
that which is more terrible than the howl 
of wild beasts, the cry for "bread I” 

But the North, having five ships — ten 
ships, twenty ships to our one — could ea- 
sily blockade all our ports, and lock up 
the gulf as securely as a prison house 
Our cotton, which we, by a self-imposed 
delusion, call “Kino,” could not open it. 
It is a fallacy to call cotton king. Cotton 
is king only with a few hundred proud, 
haughty prince manufacturers, for whom 
the masses of the people have no love, 
and whose destruction would cause them 
to shed no tears. Cotton no more de- 
serves the high sounding title of king 
than does iron, or wool, or leather, or any 
other commodity of general consumption. 
There is no king save one, that is bread, 
bread, bread! — something to eat. Were 
every bale of cotton on the face of the 
earth destroyed to-day it would not make 
one loaf of bread, one pound of meat, or 
one Irish potato the less. King Bread 
would still sit on his throne with his sove- 



snepter with unchecked sway. Cotton is 
only a subordinate power under this 
mighty king. 

Let the gulf and cotton ports be lock 
cd up for three years, and that is a short 
allowance of time for a civil war that 
has its origin in personal hate and ill- 
will, and let our cotton accumulate in 
stacks aud pyramids on our river banks 
and at our railroad depots, and what 
would be the effect? We should have 
pleuty to eat and to wear ’tis truo, we 
could be comfortable for three years, or 
for six, or for a life time. But, then, 
look at the effect upon our staple, even 
after the ports were opened. Three 
fourths of the manufacturing establish 
ments of the world will have “gone by 
the board,” so that there will be little or 
no demand for our threefold crop. And, 
besides, consumers will have learned 
economy in the use of cotton fabrics; oth 
er expedients will have been discovered 
and resorted to, and the world will learn 
to do on one-fourth or one-half of what 
they formerly consumed. Then what 
must he the effect of this upon the value 
of our lands, our staple, our operatives, 
our “ peculiar institution ?” Is any one 
so blind as not to see that it will be al 
most destroyed? But this is not the end. 
Let civil war rage along our northern 
border, and no power on earth can prevent 
the masters or sons of masters from briDg- 
iug their slaves by hundreds of thousands 
and settling among us, and crowding 
down upon the gulf States. The black 
race is naturally very prolific, doubling 
their number every lew years. Behold, 
then, five million of slaves crowded into 
the “cotton States,” and the effect will be 
certain destruction to their value. The 
small farmer, with two hundred acres of 
laud to cultivate, can use six good horses 
to advantage, and make them all profita- 
ble. But instead of tot, give him sixty, 
and compel him to keep and feed them, 
aud they will soon break him up. So a 
certain number of slaves, on a certain 
quantity of land, will be valuable, but 
double their number aud they all become 
■jSclesi*. This w. M ' 
feet of civil war. Need I draw conclu- 
sions? There is no one so obtuse, so ig- 
norant of the plainest principles of polit- 
ical economy as not to see what ihe nat- 
ural, the uncontrollable result must he. 

I will here let fall the curtain. I will 
not harrow your feelings nor shook your 
sensibilities by depicting the ineffable 
horrors of actual and infuriated civil war. 
Nor will I attempt to portray its effects 
upon the religion and the morals of a 
country; I have not the time nor the 
heart to plead the destruction that such a 
state of tilings will bring upon all mis- 
sionary enterprises and Christian benev- 
olence. This, perhaps, would be but lit- 
tle regarded by those who are bringing 
the country to its present fearful condi- 
tion. But I ask you, fellow-citizens, 
whether the evils threatened are not tre- 
mendous and fearful? And whether the 
probability or even the possibility of their 
bursting upon us is not a sufficient cause, 
nay, a most impelling reason why we as 
a nation and as individuals should hum- 
ble ourselves in dust and ashes this day 
before God, and beseech him for his mer- 
cy’s sake to avert the threatened calami- 
ties. 

III. But, my hearers, our “humilia- 
tion, fasting and prayer” this day would 
ho a mockery without confession and re- 
pentance. This is the hardest part of all. 
it is hard to acknowledge our sad case, 
hut wprse to confess that it has been just- 
ly brought on us for our own sins. Let 
us, therefore, with God s help, muster all 
our courage and “ make a clean breast of 
it” — acknowledge our sins iu a way that 
will evince our sincerity and repentance. 
Surely we do not want to engage in a farce 
this solemn day of a nation's calamity, 
therefore, have the magnanimity 
our faults. God is a merciful 
kind Father; he does not will- 
pie. Nothing, there- 
our aggravated sins — 
frown, and caus- 
of wrath. Let 



been worse than “dumb dogs;” they 
have been “ wolves in sheep’s clothing, 
and havo “ gone with the multitude to do 
evil.” 

I am aware, my hearers, that tins de- 
scription of sin points to a certain sec- 
tion. But it would be as ungenerous as 
untruthful to insinuate that all our na- 
tional sins were confined to a certain sec- 
tion — far from it. The whole nation is 
guilty before God. 

4. The facility with which constitution- 
al and civil law is disregarded and tram- 
pled under foot is not confined to s ec, ions. 
Whilst the one has set at defiance United 
States ordinances in nullifying the “ fu- 
gitive slave law,” the other has connived 
at the violation of the laws of both God 
and man in keeping up the odious “Afri- 
can slave trade whilst mobs on the one 
side wrest slaves from their rightful own- 
ers, vigilant mobs on the other wrest law 
from the hands of the duly constituted 
civil authorities ; whilst lawless bands, 
armed with “Sharp’s rifles,” take violent 
possession of a territory for the use of a 
section that is the common property of 
all, lawless bands of fillibusters, with our 
connivance, attempt, by violence, to take 
possession of the territories of our neigh- 
bors. We are all alike guilt)' before God 

5. The lamentable disregard of Bible 
religion, the Sabbath, the sanctuary and 
the moral law, is as characteristic of the 
one section as of the other ; or if there 
be any difference it is against us. Go to 
any of our great southern cities, to St. 
Louis or New Urleans, for example, and 
note how the Sabbath is observed. In- 
stead of being kept “holy” it is a day 
of revelry. The people jostle against one 
anothor in the streets, some going to the 
Church of God, others to the “circus” or 
beer gardens. The choral hymn of praise 
in the sanctuary is almost drowned by the 
shout of the applauding multitude in a 
neighboring theater. Not only the fourth 
but the sixth commandment, “ Thou shalt 
not kill,” is fearfully disregarded by us. 
The shedding of human blood in the 
southern country is perfectly enormous 
and frightful ; scarcely a week passes that 
a bloody affray does not lake place in ev- 
ery neighborhood. So common is homi- 
cide that it makes but little impression 
upon us — it is forgotten in a day. Be as- 
sured that we the people arc responsible 
for every drop of this blood that cries to 
heaven against us. 

6. But whilst I am confessing the sins 
of our own section let me complete this 
part of my duty by faithfully confessing 
our sins in relation to our “ peculiar in- 
stitution. 

As to the institution of slavery I have 
no doubt as to its lawfulness. It is clear- 
ly authorized and sanctioned by the Old 
Testament Scriptures, even in the moral 
law, and manifestly recognized by Christ 
aud his apostles. Disconnected, there- 
fore, from its abuses, which are not neoes- 
sary to its existence, it is clearly a Bible 
institution and consistent with the high- 
est type of piety and godliness. Iu the 
light of Providence, the scripture sanc- 
tions on this subject are abundantly con- 
firmed and illustrated. Slavery in some 
form or shape is essential to the attain- 
ment of the highest civilization, and to 
the progressive development and eleva- 
tion of humanity. Not that one class is 
to be depressed whilst the other is eleva- 
ted, but all rise together; like the para- 
sitic plant, the slave is elevated with and 
by his master. This problem is demon- 
strated by Providence. As to African 
slavery I have no perplexity of mind on 
that subject. -It is perfectly clear to me 
he th inc$ i’ablo cf :i the proper condition of the negro in 
this country is that of servitude. Pre- 
suming that he has a good master, no 
greater calamity can befall him than to 
be made free. It is a great pity that all 
our States are not slave States, and that 
all free negroes have not good masters. I 
feel sure that the correctness of this po- 
sition, which, to the minds of some, may 
seem ultra, can be demonstrated. But, 
my hearers, whilst these are my honest 
and deliberate sentiments, yet I would 
not he true to you, true to myself, nor 
true to my God, did I not tell you that 
there are certain abuses connected with 
African slavery in this country, known to 
all, acknowledged by all, and regretted 
by all, that cry to heaven for correction 
and give our enemies the advantage 
over us in the great contest on this 
subject; and, I have not the shadow 
of a doubt, is one caus|e of our na- 
tional calamity to-day, aud which must 
be corrected before we can reasonably ex- 
pect the full favor of heaven upon the 
institution. Slavery does by no possible 
construction sanction the violation of the 
moral law of Qod. And yet we of the 
South have done this very thing by our 
legislative enactments in three notable 
particulars, viz.: 

First. Our laws do not recognize the 
marriage, relation between slaves, and do 
not hinder a master from separating hus- 
band and wife. This is not only in di- 
rect violation of God’s law, hut is mani- 
festly contrary to the best intents of the 
master. 

Second. Our laws do not recognize the 
parental relation, except in a few States. 
This is also directly in the face of the 
fifth commandment, and contrary to the 
best intents of the master. Parent and 
child should not be separated before the 
child is ten or twelve years old. 

Third. Our laws do notsufficiently pro- 
tect the lives of our slaves. A wicked or 
a jealous overseer or a malicious white 
man may take the life of a slave in the 
presence of fifty oihers and yet there is 
no legal evidence against him. This is 
a great and a crying evil. Our laws should 
recognize the testimony of blacks in mur- 
cases, not as direct, but as circum- 
ezidence, taken when fully cor- 
hy other testimony. These, 
are evils, great evils, that by 
ecessarily belongs to slavery, 
corrected, and it becomes at 
iarchal institution recogniz- 
ned by the Bible. And the 
re corrected the better for 
happiness. 

me to what I sincerely be- 
grand sin of the nation — 
s of all our national trou- 
t ground lor heaven’s dis- 
TI1E NEGLECT OF GOVEK.N- 
PEoPLE. God, by his gra- 
|ncc, committed to the peo- 
intrv, as he did his “ora- 
•ic nt Jews, a precious talent 
:n care of and returned with 
tier than that cf self-govern- 
yiar sovereignty — something 
the highest development of 
d consequently to the uni- 
. of his spiritual kingdom 
This trust imposes upon 
without a single exception, 
taking part in the goveru- 
:ountry, which requires him 
ar, to read, to speak out, and 
to the qualifications of those 
Te selects to represent him in our 
Tslative halls aud national councils. — 
t how completely has this talent been 
“ buried !” How wofully has this duty- 
been neglected ! How few “ now-a-days ” 
feel or take any active interest in govern- 
mental affairs. How completely has this 
interest passed out of the hands of the 
people into the hands of “caucuses” and 
self appointed leaders, whose rule is as ab- 
solute over the people as that of the Au- 
tocrat of Russia over his serfs. The ro- 



they 
Tstcad of re- 
hassadors they 
represent the people ; 
the masses, they are 
them: they have cast them- 
rintt) the popular current, and scud 
ETore the gale. In this respeot they have 



suit is that our legislative halls and ex- 
ecutive chairs are tilled with men for the 
most part that do uot represent the people , 
but only the "caucuses, and that have 
not the “fear of God before tffeir eyes;” 
men utterly unfit to he tho conservators 
of the sacred boon committed by God to 
the keeping of this nation. Who would 
not be laughed at even here, in this little 
city of churches, who should make it a 
requisite in the character of a candidate 
for his suffrage, lliat he should be a good 
man, a God-fearing man, a regenerated 
man, a man of prayer, one who should 
look to God for wisdom and guidance in 
all his public acts? Alas! I need but to 
ask the question to convince every one 
that hears me to-day that what I say is 
true. “ The wicked tcallc on every sale 
when the vilest men are exalted." 

This has been our great national sin, 
and we are about to reap and are reaping 
the bitter fruits of our criminal violation 
of trust and neglect of duty. All who 
know anything at all of the origin and 
history of the present evils, know that 
they have originated, for the most part, 
on the floors of our national council- 
chambers. From that fountain speeches 
and documents of the most exciting and 
wrathful kind have flowed into every nook 
and corner of the country. From that 
hot center consecutive waves of fire have 
rolled out through all the land, kindling 
the whole nation into aflame. And this 
is not all; each one of these caucus 
appointed politicians has under his con- 
trol a little newspaper that fairly repre- 
sents him in fanning the flame and pour- 
ing out gall and bitterness into U>e-wosQm 
of the people. And this leads me to men 
tion, 

8. Another great dereliction on the 
part of the people as the conservators of 
public weal ; it is the utter neglect of that 
greatest of all agencies for good as well 
as for evil, the public tress. How few 
of the thousands of the “yellow back 
pamphlets” that are published, and how 
few of the multitudinous petty newspa- 
pers that flood the land, whose influence 
upon the masses is not more for evil than 
for good. This is a great national sin, 
for which the people are strictly respon- 
sible. For if these bad books did not find 
readers they would not find publishers; 
and if these corrupting newspapers were 
not patronized they would not circulate 
and work evil. 

Looking at these causes and agencies 
as evidence of the faithlessness of the peo- 
ple of this country to whom has been 
committed the boon of self government 
and popular sovereignty in taking care of 
it, using it and improving it as designed 
by the Beneficent Giver, it is no wonder 
that we now stand upon the brink of de- 
struction. When 1 review the multiplied 
sins and transgressions of which we as 
sections and as a nation are confessedly 
guilty ; when I consider the pride and 
the haughtiness that characterize us as a 
people; when I reflect upon the manner 
in which we have trampled under foot the 
mercies of God, and have counted the 
blood of the covenant wherewith we were 
sanctified an unholy thing, aud have done 
despite to the spirit of grace, I see no pos 
sihle escape from punishment sooner or 
later except, as in the case of “that great 
city Nineveh,” by humiliation and repen- 
tance. And of this I see but little evi- 
dence. The “proclamation” of the Pres- 
ident, calling upon t he nation to engage 
this day in “humiliation, fasting and 
prayer,” has been ridiculed by some, flout- 
ed by others, and, I fear, neglected by the 
great majority. But let me say, iu con- 
clusion, to those who have observed this 
day in spirit and in truth, a ml have made 
the calamitous condition of the e#itptry 
a subject of humble and contrite prayer, 
let come what may, you will be blessed in 
a way perhaps unseen by mortal eye, hut 
not unseen by God ; whilst to others I 
would say, let come what may, it will bring 
no blessing to you. “ The Lord reigns.' 

“ Them that honor me I will honor, and 
they that despise me shall be lightly es 
teemed.” 
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Revivals. 

The Commonwealth states that eigh- 
teen persons were added to the Presby- 
terian church in Frankfort, Ky., as the 
result of the extra services which have 
been held in that church of late. The 
services were still in progress and the 
work was extending. 

Since the above was put in type that 
paper of a later date has reached as. Af 
ter stating that the services had been 
continued up to last Saturday, the editor 
says: “Up to this time we learfl that 
twenty-six persons have joined the church 
on profession of faith in Christ, and there 
are a number of others who are still anx- 
iously concerned, who are expected to 
unite with the churoh in a few days. The 
faithful pastor (Rev. B. T. Lacy) has 
been assisted in his labors by Itev. 
Messrs, Mc Kee and Robinson, of Louis- 
ville, Rev. R. G. Brank. of LexingtoifT and 
Rev J. R. Hendrick, of this city. We 
hear on all hands high enconiums upon 
the sermons preached during ~ 

ing, for their plain, practical, and forcible 
presentation of truth. Such preaching 
is not often enjoyed by any people, as 
that to which the congregations attend- 
ing these services t have listened. We 
hope this good work ir.a£ go on „%nd ex- 
tend to other churches in our city.” 

The Portland Avenue Presbyterian 
church of this city, of which Rev. E. 
Wurts is the supply, was strengthened 
by an addition of eight persons on last 
Sabbath. The services will be continued 
during the present week and other addi 
(.ions are expected. 

Rev. James Gilchrist writes tfcet a ve- 
ry interesting work of grace is in pro- 
gress at Newburgh, Ir.d. Twenty-four 
were added — tbreo on certificate. Some 
more are expected to unite soon. The 
church feels much encouraged, haying for 
tho last eight months bad a steady 
growth; forty-five In all have at different 
times been added, 

Rev. E. Henry, the pastor, writes that 
an encouraging work of grace is at pres- 
ent in progress in the Presbjterian church 
at. Dillsborough, Ind. Twenty one pro- 
fessed a hope in Christ. Others are still 
inquiring . 

Validity of Roman Catholic Bap- 
TISM — liev. Dr. Scott, of San Francisco, 
Cal., in his Pacific Expositor, has taken 
the ground that Roman Catholic baptism 
is valid, in opposition to the decision of 
the General Assembly. 



Eer. R J. Breckinridge cn Slavery. 

The advance sheets of an article in the 
Danmlle Quarterly Review, for March, 
1961, from the pen of Dr. R. J. Brock- 
inride, entitled "Our Country : Its Peril 
and its Deliverance,” has reached us- 
The subject is treated under five heads, 
viz.: 

I. The Spirit of Anarchy: Its Rise, Pro- 
gress, Present State. Nature, Ten- 
dency. 

II. Grounds of Hope and Effort: State- 
ment of the Facts, Principles, and Con- 
siderations, on which the Preservation 
of the Union depends. 

III. Negro Slavery: As the CauseorOc- 
casion of Sedition, Anarchy and Revo 
lution — Considered in the light, of onr 
Civil and Political Institutions, of the 
Law of Nature and of the Word of 
God. 

IV. American Settlement: Statement, of 
the Case — Relation of the North and 
the South to the Rendition of Fugi- 
tive Slaves and to Slavery in the Ter- 
ritories — Rights and Duties of both 
Parties — Amicable [Settlement as Sim- 
ple and Equitable as it is Wise and 
Patriotic. 

V. The Doctrineof Coercion : Its Abuse- 

Nature, Relation to the actual State of 
Affairs — The Power, Duty and Re- 
sponsibility of the General Govern- 
ment. • 

The article is written in the Doctor’s 
usual clear, logical and nervous style, 
and will he read with intense interest by 
thinking men in all portions of Ihe coun- 
try. We give this week an extract from 
the third section of the article on the 
general subject of slavery, which strikes 
us as the fullest, most comprehensive, and 
the truest statement of principles upon 
the general subject that we have any- 
where seen. It expresses, better than we 
have anywhere else seen it expressed, our 
own views upon that subject, and we 
think it must commend itself to all mod 
©rate, right-thinking men as true. Next 
week we shall give other extracts upon 
other beads. The Doctor advocates, un- 
der the last head, the execution of the 
laws in the seceding States, by the Pres- 
ident of the United States, by force if 
resistance is made to it. Upon that, 
point, as our readers already know, we 
differ from him. But we shall allow him 
to speak for himself. It is a point of ex- 
treme difficulty, and upon the proper so- 
lution of it depends the peace of these 
States for years to come: 

1. The human reason teaches with 
clearness that if there can be such a thing, 
or such an idea, as property, the highest 
form of it — nay, the very basis of it — is 
the right which every one-has to himself: 
and just as clearly, that the claim of 
property by the Law’ of Nature, on the 
part of one person in another person, is 
founded in the rejection of the very foun- 
dation of the idea of property, since my 
right to have another rests on my previ- 
ous right to myself. On the other hand, 
human reason teaches us that property in 
ourself is as capable of being forfeited, 
limited, or alienated, as any other prop- 
erty. For example, the right of exist- 
ence is higher than our properly in our- 
self; and it is as absurd to say that I 
may not part absolutely with the latter, 
in order to secure the former, as it is to 
Ray I may not limit my property in my- 
self, ip order to make my existence more 
endurable, or even more comforlable. — 
And the very nature of human society is 
such that the liberty, as well as the life 
and property of every one, passes by the 
fact of the existence of society, from its 
absolute personal form, into a modified 
form ’determinable only by the aggregate 
will — which will ought to be determined 
by the will of God. But as the human 
race is in rebellion against God — human 
reason lands the problem very nearly in 
a paradox. 2. If we appeal next for 
guidance to the common impulses of the 
human soul, in order to have this great 
question of human servitude interpreted, 
we obtain a response equally vague, hut 
far more vehement than before. Surely, 
it is, and it has always been, the desire of 
every human being to be free from re- 
straint — the passionate desire of our race 
to possess what each member-of it, in his 
particular condition, meant by liberty. — 
And the aggregate impulse of the race in 
that direction is more powerful and is bet- 
ter regulated to-day than it ever was be- 
fore, and the hope of true, and stable, and 
universal freedom, as the final inheritance 
of all mankind, may be more rationally 
cherished than at any former period. But 
the wirest men and the tireest people 
know the best — that this personal desire 
of freedom from restraint is no evidence 
whatever that restraint is wrong; and 
that this universal impulse towards what 
they mean by liberty, totally fails — of it- 
self — in proving that they who cherish it 
would do ought but mischief, if God were 
to gratify all their desires. It is one of 
the most sorrowful aspects of human ua 
ture — this consuming impulse towards 
liberty and equality — this lasting desire 
of the good and the wise that it might he 
gratified — this total impossibility of its 
gratification, except under special condi- 
tions of advancement, reached as yet by 
comparatively small portions of our race. 
3. And now if we turn to the common opin- 
ion and belief of the human race, as the 
true expositor of that law of their n al urc, 
- uM ' t f r ilu i ig ti i o f w i i T L - fl- uie In- niu Hons 
of the -most civilized states are to be abol 
isbed and the inspired teachings of God 
are to he silenced ; we may take one firm 
step, and then all is chaos, which thickens 
as we advance. Assuredly there is a 
sense of good and of true — and therefore 
of right and just — universal in our race; 
and a sense, moreover, that these things 
apply to, and ought to regulate, all the 
conditions and relations of man — servi- 
tude iu all its forms amongst the rest. If 
there was ever an opinion and belief com- 
mon to our race, that servitude in its wi 
dest sense was contrary to the nature of 
man; then the race had before it always, 
in the actual condition of the larger par: 
of it, the clearest proof that the belief 
was absurd. If there had ever been such 
a common belief strong enough to form 
the basis of practical life ; then half the 
race would have immediately perished 
from want — or universal rapine would 
have become its habitual condition. The 
belief has, no doubt, been common to our 
race in all time, that every one ought to 
enjoy all the gifts of God, and amongst 
the rest the inestimable oue of personal 
freedom, so far as was compatible with 
the circumstances in which God's provi- 
dence had placed each person — that is, so 
far as was compatible with the will of 
the Giver of all good, thus made known 
to every person. And this belief is true 
and just. But what is established by it 
is, that according to the Law of Nature 
as explained by the spontaneous belief 
of mankind, servitude iu every form may, 
though of itself indifferent, become right 
or wrong, good or bad, according to the 
circumstances of each particular case. 
And beyond this unquestionable truth — 
he who will inquire will get no intelligible 
response. 4. The last of the four utter- 



ances of the Law of Nature which we 
have specified, is actual execution of the 
law, as that is exhibited to us in tho com- 
mon state of the human race, in all ages, 
and in every stage of civilization. Here 
there is no possibility of mistake. The 
testimony is as unanimous as it. is fright- 
ful and universal. The different races, 
the different nations, the different, tribes, 
the different families, the different indi- 
viduals — all, every where, have felt them- 
selves to be naturally impelled to reduce 
each other into a condition of subjection, 
and have felt themselves to be naturally 
permitted, upon a change of fortune, to 
submit to a state of subjection. Nor is 
it possible to doubt that the natural and 
universal conduct of mankind, as clear- 
ly proves that men are as thoroughly 
convinced they ought to he masters, as 
their conduct could possibly prove they 
were convinced that they ought not to be 
slaves. Those conditions of mankind 
which are alledged to resemble most near- 
ly the condition claimed to he natural to 
man, are the very conditions in which | 
.servitude, in some form or other, is the! 
most spontaneous and complete; and it| 
is in conditions of advanced civilization I 
that the extreme forms of servitude grad- 
ually expire — unless some peculiar ele- 
ment in the slate of society opposes an 
insuperable harrier to its extinction. It 
takes nothing from the boundless testi- 
mony, to assert that the dreary conclu- 
sion it establishes is contrary to the rea- 
son, the impulses, and the beliefs of man- 
kind: for if the assertion were true, it 
only shows that mankind cannot he what 
mankind asserts, desires, and believes it 1 
should In). And the more desolate the : 
conviction thus begotten may he, the more ' 
are we compelled to look — for the, miti-i 
gaiion of human servitude — not to the' 
revolution based on our notions of the! 
Law of Nature, but the wise and temper- j 
ate amelioration of existing institutions, ! 
under the influence of the love of God. ' 
And the more all other rules of judgment 
and conduct fail us, the more we ought! 
to feel obliged to submit ourselves to the 
guidance of God, in matters which con- 
cern us so nearly as these now do. What 
remains, therefore, is to consider the ques 
lion of human servitude in the light of 
divine revelation. 

4 It is in the Word of God that this 
great problem is completely solved. Hu- 
man servitude, in all its forms, is one of 
the badges of the fallen condition of the 
human race ; and every incident of it, 
that aggravates any particular form of it, 
or that augments the severity of all the 
forms of it from the very lightest to the, 
very heaviest, is a separate proof that our 
natural condition is one of sin and rnise-; 
ry. And whatever revolt there may be ; 
in human nature against any form of ser- 
vitude, is a kind of testimony to the erig- 1 
inal freedom in which man was created 1 
iu the image of God, and to the remain- 
ing susceptibility of his depraved nature 
to be restored; while the utter inability 
of the race to escape this part of its de- 
plorable condition, shows how deeply the 
grounds and reasons of that condition are 
laid in its nature. A fallen race, lying 
under the wrath of God and thecondem- • 



nation of his holy law — but having his 
promise of deliverance even in this life 
and of immortal blessedness in a better 
life to come — is making its way, in this 
condition of probation, through the ages 
and across the earth. The accumulated 
experience of the entire existence of the 
race, and the uniform course of divine 
providence, and the explicit declarations 
of God’s Word, show us in the e’earest 
manner, that the career of such a race, 
in such a state, and yet under such a pro- 
bation, must necessarily exhibit much 
that is, so to speak, unavoidably incident 
to such a case, in some, respects alleviat- 
ing. and iu some respects aggravating its 
ordinary, average condilion. War is in- 
evitable; sometimes in its result glorious 
and blessed, sometimes frightful in all its 
issues; but war, so far from being of It- 1 
self, and to all who engage in iteitber just 
or siuful, is often atrocious, and often 
amongst the highest duties of mankind, j 
Sickness is the product of God’s just sen- ! 
tence of death upon our sinful race, and ■ 
is of itself a temporal evil covering the 
whole earth ; yet it is often made an un- ] 
speakable blessing, and no one ventures ! 
to say is of itself sinful. Sorrow and af- 1 
fliction are brought on ue in innumerable 
forms, and from every quarter, and often ' 
by means of our truest, and noblest, and 
wisest impulses; in every instance they i 
are incidents of sin, direct or remote, but ! 
perhaps not in one instance of a million of 
the sin of him who suffers. Poverty, and 
its consequent suffering, is of itself one 
of the direst and most universal calami- 
ties of mankind; and yet it is the parent 
of many of our highest virtues aud at- 
tainments — and so far from being sinful 
of itself, is the subject of many of the 
most tender ard urgent provisions both of 
the law of God and the Gospel of Christ. ! 
It is to this great class of incidents of the I 
actual condition of our race that human j 
servitude in all its forms belongs. Ex- 
isting, like all we have named, and mul- j 
titudes besides, because our condition is 
just what it is — a condition of sin and 
misery in a state of probation; wrougnt 
out. inevitably, in some form or other, in 
the bosom of such a coudition; modified 
indefinitely, by every circumstance that 
affects any considerable portion of the 
race; hut utterly incapable of being per- 
manently and universally abolished, while 
our race continues in a state of sin and 
misery, attended with probation. It 
seems to us as absurd to call the relation 
of master and servant (in any form of 
servitude) sinful of itself, or to expect 
the relation t o cease upon earth; as it is 
To call tho 'relation between a sick man 
and a well ime, an afflicted man and a 
happy man. a rich man and a poor one, 
sinful of itself, or expect either of them 
to come to an end. And this, it seems to 
us is the simple, the rational, and the 
scriptural account of human servitude iu 
all its possible aspects, and in its essen- 
tial nature in the sight of God. 

5. If we acknowledge the sacred Scrip- 
tures to be tho divine rule of our faith 
aud our practice, there ought to be an 
end to all extreme opinions, and ail vio 
lent proceedings, on this entire subject. 
From the days of Abraham to the death 
of tho last iuspired Apostle, there is one 
uniform doctrine, one uniform practice, 
one unchanging aspect of the whoie mat- 
ter — presented by God for the guidance 
of mankind. Throughout the total rev- 
elation which God has made to man — 
throughout the immense period embrac- 
ing the dispensations of Abraham, of 
M«ses, and of Christ — human servitude, 
Ahraliamie, Jewieh, Christian and hea- 
then — and the heathen aspect of it, such 
as was presented in every nation of an- 
tiquity, Asiatic, African and European, 
down to and after the period of universal 
dominion by the Romans; we have this 
immense subject exhibited to us, in all 
its possible bearings, by God himself. — 
Never, in a single instance, is it repre- 
sented to us as a thing good in itself ; 
never, in a single instance, as a thing 
sinful in itself ; always as a thing actu- 
ally existing, always to be expected, al- 
lowed by God, considered and treatod in 
his law, regulated by his providence, 
wholly indifferent as concerning his 
grace, and to enter into our final account 
to him, both as we may bo masters and 
as wo may be servants, in the light of our 
faithful discharge or our wicked negleot 



of our duties to each other in that rela- son City an j tbe Ar . „ o 
tion. As masters, the measure of our Mmin . , . , * as line, and has 

authority is the measure of our guilt, if e under promising auspices of 

we neglect the duties binding on us, 'or ® ood to tbat whole general section of 
abuse the power we possess: so that the , country. 

slavery which exists amongst us, carries ‘ 

this responsibility to a height which, to For Pi abylerian Btrali. 

all thoughtful Christian persons, gives i In Memoriam. 

the institution one of its heaviest bur- TLa ~ 

dens. To consider the relation, on the .. lh dc ° eaSe 0< 1?ev ’ bAM0Et Vance 
side of the master, one merely of profit yiARSIIALL occurred on the 30th of No- 
te himself, is to forfeit at once every jus- : vember i I860, i n the city of Madison, 
tification for its continuance; while, on Indiana, at the residence of the widow of 

yjsrJss .iT" r *■* «• 

the notion that all servitude is sinful, or S ° J ’ a,ter a lingering and painful illness 

else on some fanatical idea of justice or of severa l months. 

charity, which if rendered practical would ; A more extended and heCtting memo- 

put an end to so. iety by putting an end rial of the character and excellencies of 
to all motive for any ono to obtain anv n j , , , , ‘-iceuencies or 

sort of service from another. That everv- ‘ deceaBed has been deferred by pro- 
form of servitude ought to be ameliorated ,racted domestic afflictions. Some delay 
continually, even if we are sure it can has rcsult ed for want of access to refer- 
never be abolished, is as clear as that ences needed to complete an outline of 

poverty should he alleviated though wo his ministerial life. The compiler re- 
know it can never be prevented or that , , , . ' , compiler re 

sickness should he relieved, though it is g ^ U ^ falIed t0 rcach a11 the 
certain it will recur forever. Clear as 80urccs of information to make up a 
may be the justification of every form of complete narrative. This notice of un- 
servitude so far as the mere question of affected friendship will not, he trusts 

t p h Tr„ ,h r-“*. pl ^r w i i 

of it, so far as the civil power is concerned th g ° f Chnstlan Inends and 

—there are a thousand considerations, relatl °ns of the lamented dead. So va- 
personal and public, moral and political, r * et i an< l important annals will suggest 
which may so bear upon individuals and topics of useful reflection und pleasine 
communities, as to make it their clear ** . , , , . , . ... 

rl.iiv • . lelr Cle r reminiscences in the minds of his wide v- 

duty, under given circumstances, toput! . . , wiumy 

an end to the hereditary slavery which extended acquaintance. 

exists amongst us, or under given eireum- 1 Mr. Marshall was born in Fayette 

therefore, if not Lnotroue, to no . Ko , b , orl M,r f h * U . »“ <« 

tend that vast regions of our country are man y y ears Hie able and faithful minister 

morally bound to the last extremity and ^ oodford and Bethel churches. 

as their chief duty, to labor for the more After receiving the rudiments of a clas- 
seciire establishment and the more effect- steal education, under the instructions of 

..;Lii)rr”r; P XoopS,”3 •». im™™.,* 

to direct political parties, in other vast ; lrdDSy vania and graduated. In 1822 
portions of the country, to the repression be en fe r °d the Theological Seminary at 
or the destruction of it, on any pretext at Princeton, N. J., aud prosecuted with 

a ’nTure ‘'w!? C °T Ct l d W , i,h US r 1 " ZGal aDd diligeDC0 ’ a course of studies in 
al nature. Ue have already nhown that a t i 1A * x 

faithful observance of our constitutional ,hat 1 " 8t,tution - At the end of that ex- 
obligations would put an end to all such tc,lded course of three years study, he 
opinions and practices; and that there is received, with five fellow students, (Rev. 
no justification for any of the principles Dr. Kirk, of Boston, making one of tho 

Tl’ °1. ‘ c e P T CedineS U ! number,) a certificate from the venerable 
which they lead, to be found in natural 1 „i .„ \ r .1 . • 

law. And nowit seems clear, that the ,* acult ? ° f tLat institution. He went 
only infallible rule of conduct, God’s I '“'mediately to South Carolina, as a mis- 
blessed Word, condemns in the most pos- sionary, where he spent two or three years 
itive manner, all the pretexts concerning in preaching the Gospel. As appears 

Estes? ?r Mi ““- r a -“- 

has been lashed into madness. Slavery ^ 16 was re P or, cd as a licentiate of 

1 New Brunswick Presbytery, in 1825, 



has been lashed into madness, 
is an institution which revolutions neither 
perpetuate nor abolish, except under con- 
ditions wholly accidental. And if the 
anarchical spirit, whose seditious career 
we have traced, finally triumphs and this 
nation is destroyed — the real problem to 
he afterwards worked out will be, the ul- 
timate dominion of the white race, or of , 

a mixed race essentially African, over the 26 IS’'’? 
cotton region of this continent. Is the 1 ’ 

inaugurating of that problem, worth the 
ruin of this great nation ? 



having received licensure during his 
term at the Seminary. 

Mr. Marshall returned to his Dative 
State and was received as a licentiate by 
West Lexington Presbytery, at their ses- 
sion in the city of Lcxiugton, September 
26, 1827. Having been stated supply to 
the churches of Mt. Sterling and North 
Middletown, calls were presented to Pres- 



bytery from those churches, which were 
Ministe^l^ declined by him. In the meantime Pres- 

Rev. Dr. Samuel R. Isod has een b J ter J ordaiued him as an evangelist and 
released from the pastoral care of the Frst be was employed in preaching in the old 
Presbyterian church, in Cincinnati, by ^ oodford church for some time. Whilst 
the Presbytery of Cincinnati, and the tbus engaged, he was elected a Professor 

of Ancient Languages in tho University 
ol 1 ransylvania, where he performed the 



church declared vacant 
The Rev. Dr. C. II. Williamson, ef 



* ^ * • V* 11. lll|»U10VU ( VI J — } nuviu uv JtLllWI lilUU till? 

Biloxi, Miss., has a'ccepted an appoint- laborious and important duties of an iu- 



ment. as missionary among the French 
Canadians of Illinois. 

At a meeting of the Presbytery of Lo- 
gansport, on the 23d of January, the pas- 
toral relation was dissolved between Rev. 

C. A. Munn and the church of Frankfort. 

Rev. R. II. Allen was dismissed to the 
Presbytery of New Orleans. 

On Tuesday evening, 12th ult., Mr. D. 

S. Gregory, of the last class of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, was ordained and 
installed pastor of the South Presbyte- 
rian Church, Galena, III., by the Presby 
tery of Rock River. 

Our secular exchanges state that the 
church in Paris, Ky., has given a call to 
Rev. Mr. Brown to become their pastor 

Several of our exchanges state that 
Rev. Dr. N. L. Rice, of Chicago, has ac- 
cepted the call to the late Dr. James W. 

Alexander’s church, in New York city. 

His own paper does not allude to the mat 
ter. 

Rev. Dr. Joshua Phelps, of Beloit, 

Wisconsin, has received and accepted a 
call from the Presbyterian church in Sa- 
cramento city, California. 

Rev. Valentine Roudiez, a Frenchman, 
and a member of the Chiilioothe Presby- 
tery, has renounced bis Presbyterian bap- 
tism and been immersed. 

Delegates to the General As#em- 
ely. — The Presbyteries meet in a few 
weeks, and one part of their duty will be 
to elect delegates to the General Assem- 
bly. The agitations in reference to civil 
affairs have naturally excited the minds 
of Christian men and ministers who love 
their country aud desire its welfare, both 
North and South, as they have neter 
been agitated before. It is well known 
that leading men in the Presbyterian 
Church, who have heretofore been of one 
mind on most other subjects, have differed 
widely in regard to the causes which have 
produced these agitations. They have 
been arrayed against each other as an- 
tagonists in the newspapers and periodi- 
cals, and their feelings have become 

deeply enlisted. To steer the good Ship bestowed upou his discourses. Whilst 
of Old Sehool Presbyterianism through i he could not he olaimed as a great orator 
the breakers, in these stormy times, will or a sensation preacher, his sermons were 
require all the wisdom aud forbearance evidently the outgrowth of a cultivated 
at the command of the whole Church — taste, a sincere and hearty love for the 
The Presbyteries, therefore, should sc- p Uie gospel of Lord Jesus, delivered 



structor, and preaching, as he had oppor- 
tunity, in vacant churches in the vicinity. 

We next trace the labors of Prof. Mar- 
shall to Mississippi, having been elected 
Professor of Ancient Languages in tho 
rising institution of learning, in tho By- 
nod of that State, Oakland College. His 
health becoming frail and precarious, ho 
left that institution and alternated for 
several years between private teaching 
and preaching the Gospel as his state of 
health would permit, llis dismission to 
the hounds of Mississippi Presbytery is 
dated March 12, 1838, having labored ~JX 
Kentucky more than ten years. 

It was needless to fill this extended 
record with the recital of his varied la- 
bors in the South. He was a member of 
the Synod of Mississippi for twenty-threo 
years. Here he was known as the in- 
structor of youth and preacher of the 
gospel of Christ during so long a resi- 
dence. 

In 1858 he returned to Kentucky to 
be among his relatives and old friends in 
his last years. His disease was of a slow 
and painful character. His buoyancy 
and evenness of temperament enabled 
him to endure these increasing infirmi- 
ties with remarkable resignation to the 
divine will. No murmuring words wero 
uttered, no rebellious thoughts enter- 
tained iu his bosom. He had known 
“ the goodness and the severity of God,” 
and could say, “Shall we not receive evil 
as well as good at the hands of God?” 

As a Christian, be was thoroughly im- 
bued with the doctrines of grace. His 
natural vivacity aud social disposition 
threw him into society, yet he never 
fcerged tire saered “cliaraetft into tho^ 
mere man of the world. He exorcised 
himself always “ to have a conscience 
void of offence toward God and toward 
man.” 

As a preacher, he exhibited varied at- 
tainments in literature and theological 
learning. He was thoroughly Calvinis- 
tic and Evangelical in his teachings, 
with much of ornament and elaboration 



cure a representation, at such a time as 
this, composed of the wisest, most expe- 
rienced a»d most prudent of their mem- 
bers. The Church and its members 
ought not to follow in the wake of the 
State and its leaders, hut the history of 



bold-ecrnest and impressivo man- 
ner. ** •, 

^As an ecclesiastic, ht .arly manifested 
his devotion to the polity and forms of 
doctrine which were taught in the West- 
minster Confession of Faith. He was 



va lauu. XI e was 

tho world proves that it too often has bj birth) education and preference a de- 



cided Presbyterian. He bore his unfal- 
tering testimony in behalf of the inter- 
ests of the Church ho loved, in 1837. 

He was always the firm, unshaken, un- 



heen the case and it may be again 

Notice to Correspondents. — A num- 
ber of obituary notices and articles pre- 

* * 1 w*w^U, U U- 

pared for this paper are crowded out, but fearing defender of the faith and order 
will appear next week. j of his fathers. Ho was in all the rela* 

lions he sustained— as a citizen, a Chris- 
tian and a minister of Christ— tho truo 
Southerner, the accomplished gentleman, 
and the ardent, fearless champion of tho 
pure, uncompromising truths of God’s 
Word. 

Mr. Marshall had liv^j tho life >f a_ 

and 



A Church Organized. — A Presbyte- 
rian church has- been organized at Linn 
Creek, Camden county, Mo., of twenty- 
one members, by Rev. T. H. Newton, 
who has been laboring there as a mis- 
sionary for some months past. It is the 
only Presbyterian church between Jeffer- 



Marshall had liv^l 
sufferer from feoblc leilt'' 
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drawn his consolations from the cross of! 
Christ and Elis instructions. When the 
single-handed conflict with the Destroyer 
became his occupation, as it were; when 
stealthily, yet steadily, he witnessed the 
advances made upon his feeble and shat- 
tered frame; he looked into the face of 
his destroyer with the courage of a mar- 
tyr and the hope of a man of God, and 
could exclaim, “0 death I where is thy 
sting? O grave! where is thy victory?” 
And, as the sun arose on the morning of 
the 30th of November last, he obeyed his 
Master’s summons and his ransomed 
spirit soared away to a mansion in 
glory. M. 

True Witness please copy. 



For the Presbyterian Herald. 

Dedication of a New Church in Pine 
BlulT, Ark. 

It may be gratifying to your numerous 
readors to learn that another house has 
been dedicated to the purposes ot Christ- ! 
ian worship in Arkansas. It was my priv- 
ilege to participate in the joy of the pas 
tor and the noble band of brethren at 
Pine Bluff during the dedication services. 
Their first communion in their own house 
was a precious season to their souls — one 
long to be remembered by them with 
feelings of love and gratitude. The ser - 1 
vices were solemn and impressive. Rev. 1 
Thos. R. Welch preached the dedication 
Bermon on Sabbath, 17th inst. The dis 
course was an exposition of the faith and 
polity of the Presbyterian Church. The 
text was from 1 Tim. v: 15 — “The 
Church the ground and pillar of the 
truth.” The dedicatory prayer was of- 
fered by Rev. J. f. Boozer, the pastor of 
the church. The success of this enter- 
prise, under God, is mostly due to the 
zeal and energy of the pastor. It is not j 
yet three fyears since he organized the 
church in Pine Bluff, consisting of seven 
teen members. Through many trials and 
difficulties he has preached the gospel to 
that little band of Christians, and God | 
has greatly blessed his labors among 
them, having added thirty-two members i 
to the church, making in all at present 
forty-nine. 

The church, although small and plain, 
is very attractive in appearance, and the 
fittings are unusually tasteful. The au- 
dience room is 36 by 48 feet, with a gal 
«ry in one end for the servants. The es- 
timated cost of the building is five thou- 
sand dollars. The church is free from 
debt, and will be from this time self- 
sustaiDing. Its prospects are very en- 
couraging. Pine Bluff is rapidly im- 
proving in business and population. It 
is [beautifully situated on the Arkansas 
river, and is the center of trade for a 
large and fertile district of country. It 
is destined to bean important city. The 
Presbyterian Church must, if true to her 
high mission, exert a wide-spread and 
powerful influence for good throughout 
that whole country. There are many 
other places in our State where congre- 
gations could be gathered and churches 
built, if we only could get men of the 
right spirit to come among us and labor 
for the good of souls. The harvest is 
plenteous but the laborers are few. May 
the Lord of the harvest speedily send 
forth laborers into this field. 

T. R. W. 



hundred dollars to the treasurer of the se- 
cessionists to aid in the disunion move- 
ments iu that State. The Chicago Record 
says that Bishop I’utlidge has never been 
a Union man, as he is one of the only !wo 
bashelor bishops in the American church. 

Bishop Hopkins, of Vermont, in reply 
to a number of New York merchants, has 
written a very able and lucid view of the 
institution of slavery, as drawn from the 
Scriptures. It sustains the views of Drs. 
Raphall and Van Dyke. Both the Old and 
New Testaments are critically examined 
upon this subject, and all possible light is 
thrown upon the investigation. 

A pastoral letter from Bishop Polk con- 
tains this passage : “Our separation from 
our brethren of the 1 Protestant Episcopal 
Church, in the United States,’ has been 
effected, because we must follow our na- 
tionality. Not beceause there has been 
any difference of opinion as to Christian 
doctrine or catholic usage. Upon these 
points wo are still one. With us it is a 
separation, not division — certainly not 
alienation. And there is no reason why’, if 
we should find the union of our dioceses 
under our national Church impracticable, 
we should cease to feel for each other the 
respect and regard which purity of man- 
ners, high principle, and a manly devotion 
to truth never fail to inspire in generous 
minds. Our relations to each other here- 
after will be the relations we both now hold 
to the men of our mother Church of Eug- 
land.” — Methodist. 



Central guklligfiue. 



For the Presbyterian Herald. 

An Imposter. 

A man, calling himself J. T. Iddings^ 
and claiming to be an Old School Presby- 
terian minister, has been preaching for 
some months to the Presbyterian Church 
(Old School) at Greenfield, Indiana. lie 
claims to have been licensed by the Pres- 
bytery of Kaskaskia, in session at Litch- 
field, Illinois, in October of 1858; that 
ho was dismissed to the Presbytery of 
WhiteWater; that lie did not use the 
letter of dismission to White Water, but 
returned it to the Presbytery of Kas- 
kaskia, and received another to the Pres- 
bytery of Indianapolis (Old School) on 
the 14th day of April, I860. These 
statements are, every one, false. J. T. 
Iddings was never dismissed, nor licensed, 
nor connected with the Presbytery of Kas- 
kaskia. We warn all lovers of truth and- 
righteousness against him. 

When he found suspicions arising in 
the Presbytery of Indianapolis (Old 
School) against him, he sought and ob- 
tained admission into the Presbytery of 
Indianapolis (New Sehool) on the forged 
letter of dismission from the Presbytery 
of Kaskaskia, taking the church with 
him. R. M. ROBERTS, 

Member of Presbytery of Hillsboro, but member of 
Kaskutkia Presbytery for six years, embracing 
October, 18C0. 

B. II. CHARLES, 

Present Moderator of Presbytery of Kaskaskia. 



Tub Inauguration or Mr. Lincoln. — On 
Monday, at one o’clock, Abraham Lincoln was 
solemnly induoted into the office of President 
of the United Slates in the Capitol at Wash- 
ington, accepting the usual forms prescribed 
in the Constitution. There was a large crowd 
present, but no disturbance prior to taking the 
oath. He read the following Inaugural Ad- 
dress in the presence of President Buchanan 
and his Cabinet, the Senate and members of 
the House, foe Supreme Judges, Foreign Min- 
isters and citizens generally : 

Fellow Citizens of the United States : 

In compliance with a custom as old as the 
Government itself, 1 appear before you to ad- 
dress you briefly and io take in your presence 
the oath prescribed by the Constituiion of the 
United States, tak- n by t lie President before 
he enters, upon the execution of his office. I 
do not consider it necessary at present for me 
to discuss those matters of administration 
about which there is no especial anxiety or ex- 
citement. The apprehension seems to exist 
among the people of the Southern States that 
by the accession of a Republican Administra- 
tion their property and their peace and per- 
sonal security are to be endangered. There 
has never been any reasonable cause for such 
apprehension : indeed, the most ample evi- 
dence to the contrary has all the while existed 
and been open to their inspection. It is found 
iu nearly all the published speeches of him 
who now addresses you. I do hut quote from 
one of those speeches when I declare that 1 
have no purpose, directly or indirectly, to in- 
terfere with the institution of slavery in the 
States where it exists. I believe I have no 
lawful right to do so, and I have no inclination 
to do so. Those who nominated and elected me, 
did so with tho full knowledge that I had made 
this and many similar declarations, and had 
never recanted them; and more than this, .they 
plaecd in the platform for my acceptance as a 
law to themselves anl to me the clear and em- 
phatic resolution which I now read : 

“Resolved, That the maintenance inviolate 
of the rights of the States, and especially the 
right of each State to order and control its own 
domestic institutions according to its own 
judgment exclusively, is essential to the bal- 
ance of power on which the perfection and 
endurance of our political fabric depend, and 
we denounce the lawless invasion by an armed 
force of the Government of any State or Ter- 
ritory, no matter under what pretext, as among 
the gravest of crimes.” 

I now reiterate these sentiments, and in do- 
ing so, I only press upon the public attention 
the most conclusive evidence of which the case 
is susceptible, that the property, peace and se- 
curity of no section are to be in any wise en- 
dangered by the new in-coming Adminstration. 
I add, too, that all the protection which, con- 
sistently with the Constitution and the laws, 
can be given, will be cheerfully given to all 
the States when lawfully demanded, for what- 
ever cause, as cheerfully to one section as to 
another. There is much controversy about tho 
delivering of fugitives from service or labor. 
The clause I now read is as plainly written 
in the Constitution as any other of its provis- 



geligions Intelligence. 



Tub Board of tiib Bible Revision 
Association. — The Baptists papers in the 
South seem to have opened a lively fire on 
the Bible Revision Society, which is neither 
enough Baptist nor enough Southern for 
them. The Missouri Baptist says : “ The 
Board of Revision Association is composed, 
it seems, of nine Baptists, twelve Cump- 
bellites. ono Methodist, and one Presbyte- 
rian. Of the Baptists belonging to the 
Board, ono (tho snly anti- affiliating Baptist 
on it) never attends — has not for years. 
The eight aro known to have strong Camp- 
bellite proclivities. The Methodist lives in 
Indiana, and never attends. The Presby- 
terian was a Fremont and Lincoln elector. 
The Campbellites have the control. To 
prevent this from being taken from them, 
they have determined that the annual meet- 
ings shall be held always in Louisville, 
whero the Campbellites can muster a force 
sufficient to keep in the present Secretary, 
and a Campbellite controlling influence. 
We hold it to bo tho imperative duty of 
every Baptist to withhold all funds from 
that Board until there is a complete reform 
in its management. We appeal to Revision 
papers of the South to see that this impo- 
sition bo no longer palmed upon the denom- 
ination.” 



The Bisuops and Slavery.— Bishops, 
as well as doctors, disagree. Bi.-hop Whit- 
t'.ngham, of Maryland, has written a letter 
to Governor Hicks, earnestly approving t l e 
, Union stand taken by the latter; whilst 
StRlidgo, of Floridn, has sent fivo 



shop 1 



eration in 1778; and, finally, in 1787, one of 
the declared objects for ordaining and estab- 
lishing the Constitution was to form a more 
perfect Union by all or by a part only of the 
States. If it be possible that the Union is no 
less than before the Constitution, having lost 



vorrather than oppose a fair opportunity being 
offered the people to act upon it. I will ven- 
ture to add that to me the Convention mode 
seems preferable, inasmuch as it allows tho 
amendment to originate with the people them- 
selves, instead only of permitting them to take 



no vital element of its perpetuity, it follows, or reject a proposition originated by others not 
from these views, that no State, upon its own specially chosen for the purpose, and which 
mere motion, can lawfully get out of the Un- j might not be precisely such as they would wish 
ion ; the resolutions and ordinances to that , to either accept or refuse. I understand a pro- 
effect are legally void, and the acts of violence posed amendment to the Constitution — which 
within any State or States against the author- amendment, however, I have not seen — has 
ity of the United States arc insurrectionary passed Congress, to the effect that the Federal 
and revolutionary, according to circumstances. ; Government shall never interfere with the do- 
1 therefore consider that, in view of the Con- mestic institutions of the States, including that 
stitution and the laws, the Union is unbroken; ' of persons held to service. To avoid a miscon- 
and to the extent of my ability shall take caro struction of what 1 have said, I depart from my 
(as the Constitution itself expressly enjoi s purpose to speak of particular amendments so 
upon me) that the laws of the Union be faith; far as to say, that holding such a provision to 
fully executed in all the States. Doing this, I the now implied as Constitutional law, I have 
deem it to be only a simple duty on my part, no objection to its being made express and ir- 
and I shall perform it, so far as practicable, revocable. 

unless my rightful masters — the American t The Chief Magistrate derives all his author- 
people — shall withhold the requisite means or ity from the people, and they have conferred 
in some authoritative manner direct to the none upon him to fix terms for the separation 
contrary. I trust this will not be regarded as of the States. The people themselves can do 
a menace, bat. only as a declared purpose of this also if they choose, but the Executive, as 
the Union that it will constitutionally defend sucb, has nothing to do with it. His duty is to 
and maintain itself in doing this. There need administer, to presewe the Government as it 
he no bloodshed nor violence, and there shall came to his hands, and to transmit, unimpaired 
be none, unless it be forced upon the national l>y him, to his successor. Why should there not 
authority. The power confided to me will bo he a patient confidence in the ultimate justice 
used to hold, occupy, and possess the property of the people? Is there any better or equal 
and places belonging to the Government, to hope in the world? In our present difference, 
collect duties and imposts; but beyond what is either party without faith, or that the Al- 
may be necessary for these objects, there will mighty Ruler of nations, with His eternal 
be no using of force against or among people truth and justice, whether on our side of the 
anywhere where hostility to the United States North or on your side of the South, that truth 
in any interior locality shall be so great and and justice will surely prevail by the judgment 
so universal as to prevent competent resident of this great tribunal, the American people?- — 
citizens from holding Federal offices. There By the form of the Government under which 
will be no attempt to force obnoxious strangers we live, this same people haze wisely given 
among the people that object. While the strict their public servants but little power for mis- 
legal right may exist in the Government to chief, and have, with equal wisdom, provided 
enforce the exercise of these offices, the attempt for tho return of that little to their own hands 
to do so would be so irritating and 60 nearly at very short intervals. While the people ro- 
impracticable with all, that I deem it belter to tain their virtue and vigilance, no administra- 
forego for a lime the uses of such offices. The tion, no extreme of wickedness or folly can 
mails, unless repelled, will continue to he fur- very seriously injure the Government in tho 
nished in all parts of the Union, so far as pos- : short space of four years, 
sible. Tho people everywhere shall have that | My countrymen, ono and all, think calmly 
sense of perfect security which is the most ® n u well upon this whole subject. Nothing 
favorable to calm thought and reflection. The valuable can be lost by taking lime. If there 
course here indicated will be followed unless be an object to hurry any of you in hot haste 
current events and experience shall show a to take a step which you would never take de- 
modification or change to bo proper, and in libefalely, that object will be frustrated by tak- 
evory case and exigency my best discretion will * n S time, but no good object can be frustrated 
be exercised according to the circumstances by it. Such of you as arc now dissatisfied still 
actually existing, and with a view and a hope have the old Constitution unimpaired, and on 
of peaceful solution of the national troubles the sensitive point the laws of your own frarn- 
and the restoration of the fraternal sympathies ing under it; while the new Administration 
and affectious. That there are persons in one will have no immediate power, if it would, to 
section or another who seek to destroy the Un- change either. It it were admitted that you 
ion at all events, and are glad at any pretext who are dissatisfied hold the right side in d's- 
to do so, I will neither affirm or deny. But if pule, there still is no siugle good reason for 
there be such, to them I need address no word, precipitate action. Intelligence, patriotism, 
To those, Jicwever, who really love the Union, Christianity, and a firm reliance on Him who 
may I not speak before entering upou so grave , has never yet forsaken this favored land, are 
a matter as the destruction of our national still competent to adjust in the best way all our 
fabric, with all its benefits, its memories, kind present difficulties. In your hands, my dissat- 
hopes. Would it not be wise to ascertain pro- isfied countrymen, and not in mine, is the mo- 
viously what we are to do? Will we hazard menious issue of civil war. The Government 
so desperate a step while there is any possihil- will not assail you. You can have no conflict 
ity that any portion of the ills you fly from without being yourselves the aggressors. You 
have no real existence? Will you, while the have no oath registered in heaven to destroy 
certain ills you fly to are greater than the real the Government, while 1 shall have the most 
ones you fly from — will you risk the cotnmis- solemn one to preserve, protect, and defend it. 
sion of so fearful a mistake? All profess to I am loth to close. We are not enemies, but 
be content in the Union if all constitutional friends — we must not be enemies; though pas- 
rights can be maintained. Is it true, then, that sion may have strained, it must not break our 
any right plainly written in t he C institution bonds of a flection. Tho mystic cords of mcin- 
has been denied? I think not. Happily, the ory, stretching from every battle-field and pa- 
human mind is so constituted that no party triot grave to every loving heart and hearth- 
can reach to the audacity of doing this. Think, stone all over this broad land, will yet swell 
if you can, of a single instance in which a the chorus of the Union, when again they touch 
plainly written provision of the Constitution — as surely they will — the better angels of our 
lias ever been denied. If, Ry the mere force of nature. 

numbers, n m jority shall deprive a minority , This Inaugural is generally looked upon with 

of any clearly written constitutional right, it , , _ 

J favor by Mr. Lincoln s party and some of the 

might, in a moral point of view, justify a rev- 1 z 1 J 

olution. It certainly would if such a right opposition papers in the North, whilst the se- 
were a vital one; but such is not our case. All ceding States generally and many in the bor- 
tl.e vital rights of minorities and of imlivida- d(;r 8 , ave g d u equival( . nt , 0 * 

als are so plainly assured to them by siflirma- . 0 . 

tions and negotiations, guarantees and prohi- declaration of war. A few weeks will dcvel- 
bitions in the Constitution, that controversies ope its meaning. 

never arise concerning them. But no organic j 

law can be framed with a provision specifically ! The Peace Proposition. — The following is 

Con- 



applicable to everj question which may occur Franklin proposition as passed by the 
in practical administration. No foresight can f erencc . 
anticipate, nor any document of reasonable j 
length contain, express provisions for all pos- j Sec. 1. In all the present territory of the 
sible questions. | United States north of tho parallel of thirly- 

Shall fugitives from labor be surrendered by . A thirty mimite3 D0Vth latUnde in _ 

National or State authority? Tbo Constitution 1 B J 

does not expressly say. Must Congress protect 



slavery in the Territories ? The Constitution 
does not expressly say. Whenever questions 
of this class spring up in our controversies, 1 
and wc divide upon them into majorities and 



voluntary servitude, except as a punishment 
for crimes, shall be prohibited. In all the 
present territory south of that line the status 
of persons held to involuntary service or la- 



minorities, if the minority will not acquiesce , bor, R no ' v exists, shall not be changed, nor 



the majority must, or the Government must 
cease. There is no other alternative for con- 
tinuing the Government but acquiescence oil 
the one side or the other. If a minority in 



shall any law be passed by Congress or tlio 
Territorial Legislature to hinder or prevent 
the taking of such persons from any of the 



“ No person held to service or labor in ono 
State, under the laws thereof, escaping into 
another, shall, in consequence of any law or 
regulation therein, be discharged from such 
service or labor, but shall be delivered up, on 
claim, to the party to whom such service or 
labor may be tr.e.” 

It is scarcely questioned that this provision 
was intended by those who made it for the re- 
claiming of what we call fugitive slaves, and 
the intention of the law given, is the law all 
members of Congress swear their support to — 
the whole Constitution — to this provision as 
much as to any other. To the proposition, 
then, that slaves, whose cases come within the 
terms of this clause and shall he delivered up, 
their oaths arc unanimous. Now if they would 
make the effort in good temper, could they not 
with equal unanimity frame and pass a law by 
means of which to keep good that unanimous 
vote. Tbero is some difference of opiuion 
whether this clause should be enforced by Na- 
tional or State authority, but surely that dif- 
ference is not a very material one; if the slave 
is to be surrendered, it can be of but little con- 
sequence to him or to others by which author- 
ity it is done, and should any one in any case 
be content that his oath shall be nnkept in a 
merely unsubstantial controversy as to how it 
shall be kept? Again : In any law upou this 
subject, ought not all the safeguards of liberty 
known in civilized and humaue jurisprudence 
to be introduced, so that a freeman may not, in 
any case, be surrendered as a slave? And 
might it not be well, at the same time, to pro- 
vide by law lor the enforcement of that clause 
in the Constitution which guarantees that the 
citizens of each State shall be entitled to all 
the privileges and immunities of citizens in 
the several Stales? I take the official oath 
to-day with no mental reservations, and no 
purpose to construe the Constitution and laws 
by any hypercritical rules; and while I do nut 
choose now to specify particular acts of Con- 
gress as proper to be enforced, I do suggest 
that it will be much safer for all in official and 
private stations to conform to, and abide by, 
all those acts, which stand unrepealed, than to 
violate any of them, trusting to find impunity 
in having them held to be unconstitutional. It 
is seventy-two years since the first inaugura- 
tion of a president under our National Con- 
stitution ; daring that period, fifteen different 
and greatly distinguished citizens have, in 
succession, administered the Executive branch 
of the Government; they have conducted it 
through many perils, and generally with great 
success. Yet with all this scope for precedent, 
I now enter upon the same task for the brief 
constitutional term of four years, under great 
and peculiar difficulties. The disruption of 
the Federal Uuion, heretofore only menaced, 
is now formidably attempted. I hold that, in 
contemplation of universal law and the Con- 
stitution, the Union of the States is perpetual. 
Perpetuity is implied if not expressed in tho 
fundamental law ot all national governments. 
It is sate to assert that the government proper 
never had a provision in its organic law for its 
own termination; and if it continues to execute 
alt the express provisions of our national Con- 
stitution, the Uuion will endure forever, it be- 
ing impossible to destroy it except by some 
action not provided for in the instrument it- 
self. Again, if the United States he not a 
Government proper, but an association of 
States in nature of contract merely, can it as 
a contract be peaceably unmade unless by all 
the parties who made it? One parly to a con- 
tract may violate or break it, so to speak, but 
does it not require all to lawfully rescind it. 
Descending from these general principles, wo 
find the proposition, that in legal contempla- 
tion the Union is perpetual, confirmed by the 
history of the Union itself. The Union is much 
older than the Constitution. It was formed in 
fact by tho Articles of Association in 1774. It 
was matured and continued by the Declaration 
of Independcne in 1776. It was further ma- 
tured, on the faith of all the then thirteen 
States, expressly plighted and engaged, that it 
should be perpetual by tho Articles of Confcd- 



Confederacy a year or two hence arbitrarily 
secede from it, prcoiscly as portions of the 
present Union now claim to secede from it. — 
All who cherish disunion sentimnents are now 
being educated to the exact temper of doiug 
this. Is there such perfect identity of interests 
among the States to compose a new Union as 
to produce harmony only, and prevent renewed 
secession ? Plainly, the mistaken idea of se- 
cession is the essence of anarchy. A majority, 
held in restraint by constitutional checks anl 
limitations, and always changing easily with 
the deliberate changes of popular opinions and 
sentimeuts, is the only true sovereign of a fice 
people; whoever rejects it, docs, of necessity, 
fly to anarchy or despotism. Unanimity is 
impossible; the rule of a minority, ns a per- 
manent arrangement, is wholly inatlmissable, 
so that in rejecting t, c majority principle, an- 
archy and despotism iu some form is all that 
is left. I do not forget the position assumed 
hy some, that constitutional questions are to 
bo decided by the Supreme Court. Nor do 1 
deny that such decisions must be binding in 
any case upon the parties to a suit. As to the 
object of that suit, while they arc also entitled 
to very high respect and consideration iu all 
parallel cases by all other departments of the 
! Government, and, while it is obviously possible 
! that such decision may bo erroneous in any 
(given case, still the evil effects followin^it 
I being limited to that particular case, with the 
chance that it may be overruled and never be- 
come a precedent for other cases, can better be 
borne than could the evils of a different prac- 
tice. At the same time, the candid citizen 
must confess that if the policy of the Govern- 
ment upon vital questions affecting the whole 
people is to be irrevocably fixed by decisions 
of the Supreme Court, the instant they are 
made in ordinary litigation between parties in 
personal actions, the people will have ceased 
to he their own rulers, having to that exleut 
practically resigned their government into the 
hnnds of that tribunal; nor is (li re in this 
view any assault upon the Court or Judges. It 
is a duty from which they may not shrink to 
decide cases properly brought before them, and 
is no fault of theirs if others seek to turn their 
decisions to political purposes. One section of 
our country believes that slavery is right and 
ought to be exteuded, while the other believes 
that it is wrong and ought not be exteuded. 

This is the only substantial dispute; for the 
fugitive slave clause of the Constitution and 
the laws for the suppression of the foreign 
slave trade are eacli as well enforced perhaps 
as any law can ever be in a community where 
the moral sense of the people imperfectly sup- 
ports the law itself. Will the great body of the 
people abide by the legal obligation in both 
eases as well after the separation of tho sec- 
tions as before? The foreign slave trade, now 
imperfectly suppressed, would he ultimately re- 
vived witnout restriction in one section, while 
fugitive slaves, uow only partially surrendered, 
would not he surrendered at all by the other. 
Physically speaking, we cannot separate, can- 
not remove our respective sections from each 
other, nor build up an impassable wall between 



and go but of the presence and beyond the 
reach of each other. But the different parts 
of our country cannot do this — they cannot but 
remain face to face, and an intercourse either 
amicable or hostile must continue between 
them. Is it possible, then, to make that inter- 
course more advantageous or more satisfactory 
after separating than before? Can aliens make 
treaties easier than friends cul\ make laws? Can 
treaties be more faithfully enforced between 
aliens than laws among friends? Suppose you 
go to war, you cannot fight always; and when, 
after much loss on both sides, there is no gain 
on cither, you cease fighting, the old identical 
question as to the terms of intercourse is again 
upon you. This country, with its institutions, 
belongs to the people who inhabit it. Whenev- 
er they shall grow weary of tho existing Gov 
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fourth article thereof, shall not be amended or 
abolished without the consent of all the States. 

See. 7. Congress shall provide by law that 
the United States shall pay the owner full 
value for bis fugitive from labor in cases 
where the Marshall or other officers, whose 
duty was to arrest such fugitive, was prevent- 
ed from doing so by violence, intimidation, 
mobs or riotous assemblages, or when, after 
arrest, such fugitive was rescued by like vio- 
lence or intimidation, and the owner thereby 
deprived of the same; and Congress shall pro- 
vide a law for securing to the citizens of each 
State the privileges and immunities of the 
citizens of the several States. 

The seventh section recommends that when 
a fugitive negro was paid for, he was to bo free. 



When any tcnilory, north or south of said 
line, within such boundary as Congress may 
prescribe, shall contain a population equal to 
that required for a member of Congress, it 
shall, if its form of government be republican, 
be admitted into the Union on equal footing 
with the original States, with or without invol- 
untary servitude, as the Constitution of such 
State may provide. 

Sec. 2. No territory shall be acquired by the 
United States except by discovery, and for 
naval and commercial stations, depots, and 
transit routes without the concurrence of a 
majority of all the Senators from all the States 
which allow involuntary servitude, and a ma- 
jority of all the Senators from the States which 
prohibit the relation. Nor shall territory he 
acquired by treaty, unless the votes of a ma- 
jority of the Senators from each of the States, 
hereinbefore mentioned, be cast as a part of the 
two-thirds’ majority necessary for the ratifica- 
tion of such treaty. 

Sec. 3. Neither the Constitution, nor any 
amendment thereof, shall be construed to give 
Congress the power to regulate/ abolish, or 
control, within any State or Territory of the 
United States, the relation established and re- 
cognized by the laws thereof touching persons 
held to labor or involuntary service therein, 
nor interfere with or abolish involuntary ser- 
vice in the District of Columbia without the 
consent of Maryland or without the consent 
of the owners, or making the owners who do 
not consent just compensation ; nor power to 
interfere with or prohibit the Representatives 
of other States from bringing with them to the 
District of Columbia from retaining and taking 
away persons so held to labor or service ; nor 
the power to interfere with or abolish invol- 
untary service in places under the Executive 
Jurisdiction of the United States, within these 
States and Territories where the same is es- 
tablished or recognized; nor the | ower to pro- 
hibit the removal and transportation of persons 
held to labor or involuntary service in any 
Slate or Territory of the United States, to any 
State or Territory thereof, whore it is estab- 
lished or recognized by law, usage and right. 

During the transportation by sea or river the 
right of touching at ports, shores, landings, and 
landing in case of distress, shall exist, but not 
the right of transit through any State or Ter- 
ritory, if said traffic be against laws thereof; 
nor shall Congress have the power to authorize 
any higher rate of taxation on persons held to 



\ 



Ai’Jovrnmbkt or Congress. — Congress ad- 
journed on Monday , after having passed all the 
Appropriation bills, the amended Tariff bill, 
and Mr. Corwin’s report from the Committee 
of Thirty-three in the House by a vote of 138 
to 65, and in the Senate by a small vote. The 
Corwin plan is made up of several resolutions, 
merely declaratory, together with bills admit- 
ting New Mexico, amending the Fugitive Slave 
law and the act concerning fugitives from jus- 
tice, and a proposition to amend the Constitu- 
tion in a single particular, as follows: “No 
amendment of this Con-titution having for its 
object any interference within the Stale with 
the relation between their citizens and those 
described in Section second of the first Article 
of tho Constitution as ‘all other persons,’ shall 
originate with any State that does not recog- 
nize that relation within its own limits, or shall 
be vajid without the assent of every ono of the 
States composing the Union.” No action was 
taken on the resolutions of the Peace Congress. 



Illinois and Indiana. — The aggregate pop- 
ulation of Illinois is 1,691,238, and that of In- 
diana 1,847,000 — giving to Illinois over Indi- 
ana a population of 344,238. The area of Il- 
linois is 55,410 square miles, and that of Indi. 
ana 23,809 square miles, making an excess for 
Illinois of 21,591. The population per.square 
mile is a fraction over thirty for Illinois and a 
fraction over thirty-nine for Indiana, showing 
that, while Illinois has a greater aggregate pop- 
ulation, it U considerably less in proportion to 
territory than that of Indiana. Iu the last de- 
cade the increavo per square mile has been a 
fraction over ten in Indiana, and a fraction ov- 
erfifteen in Illinois. Relatively the population 
of Indiana is greater than that of Illinois, and 
it will likely remain so, as the causes which 
have operated during tho past ten years to de- 
velop Illinois will not influence its growth so 
much in the present decade. 



ed wrongs, and of that self-sacrificing charity 
ever alive to the wants of others. Of a most 
cheerful and social turn, she had tho power of 
attracting all within tho sphere of her genial 
influence, and the word iu seaeon was ever 
ready to fall from her lips. Of rare intellec- 
tual endowments, her “ natural force was not 
abated,” and, although almost attained a three 
score years and ten, seemed rather to have 
reached fhat culminating point where mind 
and heart are ripe for the garner. 

A previous severe attack, in some faint mea- 
sure, prepared her children for their dreaded 
loss. 0, with what trembling did they wateii 
the loved form as it glided from room to room, 
intent on some lit tic net of kindness — Uow hang 
on the words of counsel and affliction as they 
dropped from her dear lips ! It was the bles- 
se.d privilege of four of her children to be with 
bet during her last illness, which was of about 
ten days’ duration. Her sufferings were with- 
out a moments cessation, which sho bore pa- 
tiently and without a murmur, saying, my Sa- 
vior suffered ten thousand times more for me. 
The Sabbath dawned serenely; she had .set 
her house in order, and longed to go home. To 
her weeping children who were hanging in 
speechless agony around her dying bed, she 
said, “Do not grieve for roe. but rejoice that I 
am going to my rest.” As the doctor approach- 
ed, she said, “^till rolling rapidly on, doctor, 
but not half fast enough.” Dear suffering 
saint, the chariot wheels were near, and calm- 
ly her sweet spirit sank to rest. The eye that 
was used to weep, hath seen the King in his 
beauty ; and the hand that was weary, hath 
tuned soft anthems on heavenly harps. Our 
earthly paradise has been invaded ; but “ the 
Lard hath done it, let him do what seemeth to 
him good.” l 



The New Cabinet. — Tho following gentle- 
men wero confirmed hy the Senate on Tuesday 
last, as members of Mr. Lincolns Cabinet: 
Wm. H. Seward, Secretary of State; Salmon P. 
Secretary of the Treasury; Simon Cameron, 
Secretary of War; Gideon Welles, Secretary 
of the Navy; Caleb B. Smith, Secretary of the 
Interior; Montgomery Blair, Postmaster Gen- 
eral; Edward Bates, Attorney General. The 
votes were unanimous for all except Bates and 
Blair, four or five votes being oast against each 
of these gentlemen, tbo dissentients objecting 
to them becatise they wero unwilling that any 
one from the slave States should go into the 
Cabinet. 



Mr. Lincoln’s Suters-in-Law Mis. Abra- 

ham Lincoln, wife of the President of the old 
Union, has two married sisters now on a visit 
lo Montgomery, Alabama. One is from Ken- 
tucky, and on a visit to her sister, who resides 
in Selma, Alabama. They are both strong se- 
cessionists, and opposed to the government of 
their brother-in-law, Abraham Lincoln. Of 
courstTtHey attract considerable attention, and 
are the toast of Southerners. The husband of 
one has offered his services to Gov. Moore, of 
Alabama, to further the cause of Secession and 
State Rights and Republican Liberty. 



such case will secede, qr rather than acquiesce j States of this Uuion to said Territory, nor im- 
they make a precedent which in turn will di- j p air any rights arising from said relation, but 
vide and ruin them, a minority of their own the 8(me sha „ be 8ubje||t to , he j u(liciftl 
will secede from them whenever a majority re- 

fuses to be controlled by such a minority. For [ cognizance of the Federal Courts, according to 
distance, why may not any portion of a new I the course of common law. 



A Prophecy by Col. Benton. — Rev. George 
Dufficld, Jr., states that a few months before 
the decease of the late Col. Benton, he said to 
a young political friend, then on a visit to 
Washington, “Youni man, you bnvo seen the 
Halt of Patents, the 1*081 Office, the Capitol, 
for whom have they been built at such enor- 
mous expense 7” “For the people of tho U nited 
States, I suppose.” “ United States 1 No, sir, 
no! They are for the Southern Confederacy, 
which has been plotting for the last five and 
twenty years.” 



A Book nr a Negro. — Wood, Hanleitcr, Rice 
& Co., of Atlanta, Ga., have in press a work, 
entitled “Slavery and Abolitionism, as viewed 
by a Georgia Slave.” The author, Harrison 
Berry, is a slave, and writes in defense of the 
institution. 



MARRIED: 

On February 19th, by Rov. D. T. Stuart, Rev. 
J. P. McMillan, Pastor of Shiloit ami Olivet, 
and Miss Hattie Beatty, all of Shelby Coun- 
ty, Kentucky. 

On February 28th, by Rcv.J. E. Spilman, Mr. 
Thomas Pen iston nnd Miss Mollie M. Scales, 
all of Covington, Ky. 

Near South Gibson, Tenn., at tho residence of 
her father, on February 5th, by Rev. E. 8. 
Campbell, Mr. John A. Gillespie and Miss 
Becqie L. Cole. 

On Wednesday evening, February 13th, at 
Hedge Lawn, the residence of the bride’s 
mother, by Rev. J. S. Hays, Mr. Dan. P. Per- 
kins, of Williamson County, Tennessee, and 
Miss Kate Morgan, of Davidson County, 
Tennessee. 

In the city of Memphis, Tenn., on the 20tk of 
Fcbru ry, by Rev. R. R. Evans, Mr. Robert 
F. Dyke, of Shelby County, Tennessee, aud 
Miss Emma J., daughter of W. C. Anderson 
Esq. „ 



ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

Board of Domestic Missions. 

Receipts during the month of February, 1801. 
Sabbith-scbool of Richmond Church, Kontucky, 

In Psrt $ 15 00 

Rev. It Ii. McMullen, P. D , and M i To, Clark*- 

ville, Train 20 00 

Red Mill* Church, Kentucky 1 00 

Marian ” •• 10 00 

Franklin Church, Tenneoseo, Monthly Concert 

Collection 4© yy 

W'irreiuiburg Chnrch, Missouri 5 ©y 

Shiloh and Olivet Ch arch • Kentucky 12 00 

Mason Church. Illinois, additional 3 

Winchester Church. Kentucky 22 75 

Re tiling Church. Ohio 24) 00 

Ladies’ Missionary Society of Seventh Cburclffi 

Cincinnati, Ohio 7© 

Ciunniinmille Church, Ohio 5 80 

Hamilton ” ” 51 41 

” additional H 75 

** Mon. Con. collection. 17 52 

Bethel ” ” 12 35 

Washington ” ” 10 03 

t » re* n land ” " 3 3 q 

Boulali ” ” 10 00 

KckuutnaviUo ” " 5 

Mt. Carmel Church, Indiana g 00 

Sardinia ” ” iq 

First Church, Connersville, Iudiaoii 5 00 

Xenia Church, Ohio 23 40 

FraukHn ” ” 26 no 

First Church, MAni City, Ohio 8 22 

Pleasant To wnsliTp Church, Indians, $0 51 ; i t sgg 

discount 10c (j 4J 

Rev. L. I>. Potter, Glendale, Ohio 4 00 

Mrs. M.II. Potter, " ” 2 00 

EininauucI Church, Missouri 5 jo 

iStCond Church, St. Louis, Mo 312 15 

Br.zeau Church, Missouri 12 60 

James Elder, First Church, Memphis, Tenn ! 60 00 

Edgefield Church. Tennessee 9 («> 

A Friend iu Danville, Ky ' 20 00 

Glasgow Church, Keutucky [ 23 85 

Ni<-hol;isville ’* ” 43 30 

Fillmore Church, Missouri 5 oy 

Concord Church, Tennessee *. 3 00 

Laurel Church, Kentucky 3 yy 

Middlelowu Church, Keutut ky, in p*rt 28 90 

Rev. Geo. J. Reed, Shclbyvillu, Ky 10 00 

Pisguh Church, Ky., Preahy. of West Lexington. ’2-5 00 

Harrodbburg Church, Kentucky c2 85 

" Sabbath -school.. M 00 

ILirmony Church, Kentucky 20 00 

Lancaster ** ” 24 75 

Saudoval Church, Illinois. 3 yy 

Second Church, LouisvillH, Ky , in part 273 85 

Hillsboro Church, Illinois n yy 

Henry ” ” 25 00 

Hagerstown Church, Indiana 3 73 

Bridgeport ** " j ©8 

Winchester ” ** 2 50 

Union ” '* 2 50 

Pacific City Church, Iowa 3© yy 

Albia ” ** 6 00 

Athens Church, Missouri 2 30 

Mattoon Church, Illinois 2 00 

Pleasant Prairie Church, Illinois ly 00 

Mackinaw Church, Illiuois ” 8 yy 

North Hondoraon Church, Illinois 7 00 

W.iukon Church, Iowa 6 00 

Marion ”» ” 3 yy 

Second Church, Hannibal, Mo 20 00 

Paris Church, Missouri j yy 

Williamsport Church, Teunessce 2 75 

Carmi Church, Illinois © 00 

Fall Creek ” " g yy 

Memphis Church, Missouri © 33 

Fsirview Church, Iowa 3 75 

Unity ” ” ...." 3 GO 

Spring Creek ” \ ©5 

Johnstown Church, Ohio 40© 

Riley ” ” 3 yy 

Pittsfield Church, Illinois 5 yy 

Berry ** ” 20 00 

S«AC"iid Church, Nashville, Teun 22 35 

Middletown Church, Iowa G 50 

Sniloh ” ” © oo 

First Church, Warren, 111 3 yy 

lielluvuo Church, Iowa 15 55 

Rev. A. H. Lackey, Albauy, 111 28 25 

Havana Church, Illinois 2 00 

quiver ■ ” ” 2 00 

Reeder ” ’* 74 

Galloway ” ” ; 5 yy 

Mr. J. P k, Illinois 5 „y 

Lexington Church, Missouri 50 yy 

I ndopondence Church, I«»wa ft yy 

Mrs. A. K Cliambeis, Tipton, Iowa 6 75 

German Church, Muscatine, Iowa 1 85 

Oakland Church, Illinois ...• 10 ny 

Third Church, Springfield, Illinois 4u 00 

Lafayette Church, Iowa 4 yy 

Rev. 1). V. Sm*>ck, Sigourney, iowa © DO 

Ononwa Church, Iowa 3 00 

First Church, Piqua, Ohio 22 00 

Albany Church, Missouri 2 lo 

Sampson’s Creek Church, Missouri 3 00 

Rev. J. N. Young, Albany, Mo 2 0«’ 

l irst German Church, Yallouiu, 1yd 3 no 

Mt. Sterling Church, Illinois ft 00 

West, Bellirsda Church, Ohio 4 60 

Kuglo Creek ” ” 5 50 

First German Church, Galena, I 1 10 00 

Rov. It. Morrisou, Hebron Chu r ch, Kentucky...., 2 50 

West Urbsna Church, Illinois 8 ©6 

Red Oak Church, Iowa 12 60 

Sxlem Church, Illinois 3 75 

Scotch Grove Church, Iowa 7 00 

Cantou ” ” 2 00 

Rov. J. L. Wilson, Scotch Grove, Iowa 1© 00 

Frankfort Church, Kentucky, special collection... 7 50 

Bloomington Church, Indiuua 7 oy 

Versailles Church, Kentucky 35 00 

A Friend in Maysrille, Ky..’ 2 00 

First Church, Springfield, Illinois 4000 

•Sbelbyville Church, Kentucky 113 00 

Mrs. Louisiana Nunn, Kentucky 1 00 

Edmnnton Church, Kentucky 12 60 

Jacksonville Church, Illinois «2 50 

Collection in Peoria Peeshyt- ry 62 70 

Ohio Church, Indiana 8 00 

Brazil ” ” 7 00 

Rev. W. II Parks, St. Louis, Ho 25 ‘ 0 

Rev. James Gilchrist, Forest Hill, Indiana 25 00 

Kirksville Church, Missouri 2 uO 

Lancaster " ” 1 yy 

Memphis l’resby terial collection 2© 60 

Moui tain Cbrrch, Tennessee 71 00 

Salem 

German to wu 
La Grange 
.Mt. Bethany 
Mt. ( urmel 
Porters ville 
Osceola 
Rolmont 
Delta 
Mt. Leix 
Bet 



D T Ei X> : 
At Salvisa, Mercer County, 
day, the 1st instant, oM 
Matii ex y, aged, 
only Bon 
In Paris, J 
on F4 
mucl 

Keniii^ 

At St. Josel 
of Heart] 
in the fql 



them. The husband and wife may be divorced ! !abor cr service than land. The bringing into 



the District of Columbia persons held to labor 
or service for sale, or placing them in depots 
lo bo afterwards trausfered to other places for 
sale as merchandise, shall be prohibited. 

Sco. 4. The third paragraph of tho second 
section of the fourth article of the Constitution 
shall not be construed to prevent any States by 
appropriate legislation, and through the action 
of judicial and ministerial officers, from enforc- 
ing the delivery of fugitives from labor to per- 
sons to whom such service or labor is due. 

Sec. 6. The foreign slave trade is hereby 
forever prohibited, anff it shall be the duty of 
Congress to pass laws to prevent the imporla-i 



ernment, they can exercise their Constitutional tion of slaves, coolies, and persons held trj 
right ot amending it, or their revolutionary ! service or labor, into the United States and 
right to dismember or overthrow it. I cannot Tcrritor!es . from placcs , , a h 
be ignorant of the fact that many worthy and j ' v “ l e nn i 

patriotic citizens are desirdus of having the i 1 “ creo ‘- 

National Constitution amended. While I make 1 Seo - G - The first, third and fifth scctiorj 
no recommendation of amendments, 1 fully gether with this section and these amen 
recognize the rightful authority of the people ; antl the tUird para a b of , h J 

over the whole subject, to be exercised in either 1 c . 6 F eecc 

of the modes prescribed in the instrument itself i ar ^ c ^ e °f the Congtitu^ 

and I should, under oxisting circumstances, fa.' third paragraph of tho second 



Board of Foreign Missions. 

Receipt* during the month of February , 1801. 
Sabbath -school of Richmond Church, Kentucky, 

0 in B"« t S 15 00 

Ha mo school, for 100 copies of Foreign Ls-uonary . 4 5y 
Kt-v. Joseph Platt, Macomb, 111., to support a hea- 
then youth 15 yo 

Second Church, Louisville, Ky , Monthly Concert 

collection. 55 

First Church, Louisville, Ky., Monthly Concert 

Paint Lick Church, Kontucky, in part. k ...^ 12 00 

MayBville Church. Kentucky 173 33 

First Church, New Albany, Indiana, to constitute 
31 iss Joan nah K. Shields, Mist Harriot J. Long, 

Miss Nabby Ives, ami Miss Martha R. Breck, 

Life Members. 200 yy 

Shiloh and T)Hvet Churches, Kontucky. © oo 

I)r. C. W. Short, First Church. Louisville, Ky ..." 60 00 

Hiss Mary Logui, Jefforsoa County, Kentucky... 2 OO 

Edgefield Church, Temiesseo 9 yy 

A Friend in lfcturillc, Ky 20 00 

Sharpsburg Church, Kentucky 10 00 

First Church, Knoxville, Tenn ".*.'.*!!! 110 00 

Lexington Church, Missouri ]yy 

Columbia Church, Kentucky © 20 

Hanover Church, Indiana 8 <M) 

Georgetown Church, Ky., annual collection 20 00 

” ” ” Monthly Concert collec. 24 Oo 

1 rank tort Church, Kentucky, speciul colUction.. 7 60 

IlanotMiurg Church, Kentucky 57 j© 

First Church, Covii gtun, Ky ©4 ©y 

” Sabbath -school r;±\U> 

Lancaster Church. Kentucky j© < M > 

Hara'ia Church, Illinois ,”J 2'Isk 

^uH«r ” ” 2iU <• 

Galloway ” ” 6 'o(>- 

Rev. R. Moriison, Hebron Church, Kentucky 2 50 

Red Oak Church, Iowa 7 25 

Meehan icsville Church, Iowa © 40 

Sccoud Church, Lcxingtou, Ky jo (si 

Camp Cre k Church, Illinois, ha'ance 19 00. 

First Church, Springfield, Illinois 40 00 

Shelby ville Church, Kentucky 115 00 

*' ** Mon. Con. colfec... 66 00 

Edmunton Church, Kentucky 7 50 

To** 1 - - $132G 93 

A. DAVIDSON, Treasurer. 

Presbyterian Herald. 

K UNTUCK Y. 

Jas. W. Prather, LonG ville, M-iy 1, 1861....„ |2 00 

John P. Young, ” Dwcemi»rr G,’61 2 00 

Jas. M. Thurm an, ” October 1, '61 © chi 

Virgil McKnigbt, ** January 1,’©2 2 <0 

INDIANA. 

Rev. N. S. Pslmer, Brazil, April 16, ’62 2 00 

A Evans, Normandy, October 12/61 3 no 

John Breckin.idge, Monticello, August 26/61. ...... 6 00 

Geo. W. Kelso, Aifordsvillo, May 7/03 3 00 

ILLINOIS. 

James R -dden, Oakland, February 28/Gl 2 00 

Her. John H. Mooro, Ottawa, Dwember 18/61 2 00 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Rev. W. L. Breckinridge, Oakland College, Ap.l/G2. 2 00 
A. B. Conley, Early Grove, October 29/Cl 2 00 

IOWA. 

Mrs. E. B-»yle, Albia, February 20/61 © 00 

Willi tin Rwnkiu, Kossuth, March 18/01 2 00 

VIRGINIA. 

Mrs. Annie Shelton, White Houso, Juno 10/62 2 BO 

GEORGIA. 

Georgo McMillan, Acworth, August 1/61 1 00 

TVNNBB8EE. 

James W. Brown. Spring Hill, April 1/61 3 00 

ARKANSAS. 

Geo. A. Phifer, New Loud »n, April 1/61 2 50 

Those subscribers remitting money whose names 
ire not found above, will find their acknowledgments In 
the change of tho date printed opposite their names on 
the paper. 



HIcGKAIN’S DEPOT* 



THOMAS McGRAIN, SR., 
STOKING, FOBWABDINO, 

AND 

COMMISSION MERCHANT, 

(Late Todd Tobacco Warehouse,) 

Corner of Main aud Seventh Streets, ] 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 



TTNEQUALED advantages for the 8torage and Sale of 
U Grain and Agricultural In ' 



‘-5 — - ••oDv.muiai implements, Products, Ac. 

N. B. — Safety from Fire eqoal to any h -use In Louis-’ 
'HI®- Jamury 31, 186l...3ni. 



^ DEPARTURE OF TRAINS. 

Jeffersonville Railroad. 

LEAVES JEFFERSONVILLE. 

St. Louis, Ci noinn iti ami CUinigo Express. fi.00 A. M. 



notices. 



PRESBYTERY OF LOUISVILLE. 

The Presbytery of Louisville stands adjourned to meet 
in Elizabethtown, on Thursday, the litb of April, at 
half-past seven o’clock, p. si. Sessional records and full 
Statistical reports will be expected from all tho Church- 
es, as well as their proportion of tho Commissioners’ 
fuuJ - W. W. HILL, Stated Clerk. 



PRESBYTERY OF WEST LEXINGTON. 

Tho I* ros by to ry of West Lexington stands adjourned 
to meet lu Versailles, on WeJnesday, tho 17th of April, 
at seven o’clock, p. m ; and will bo opened with a Ser- 
mon by Rov. J. M Scott, Moderator. Statistical reports 
from all (he Churches, nnd thoir proportion of the Com- 
missioners' And Contingent fund as assessed j a - d pub- 
lished last Fall, will be expected. 

J. K. LYLE, Stated Clerk. 



PRESBYTERY OF CRAWFORD5VILLK. 

The Prosbytery of Crawfordsville stands adjourned to 
meet in West Lebanon, Warren Oouuty, Indiana, on tho 
second Friday of April, at two o’clock, p. m. Statistical 
reports of the Churches will bo exiled for ; also an ac- 
count of settlement with Pastors and Stated Supplies for 
the past year. W. Y. ALLEN, Stated Clerk. 

Rockville, I.nd., Fobrunry 26, 1831. 



PRESBYTERY OF INDIANAPOLIS. 

The Presbytery of Indianapolis will meet in Greenfield, 
Hancock County, Indiana, on the second Friday of April, 
at seven o’clock, P. m. Tho Commissioners’ fund will be 
called for. JOHN F. SMITH, Staled Clerk. 



TKESBYTERY OF VINCENNES. 

The Presbytery of Vinceuuas will meet in Vincennes, 
on the second Thursday of April next , at seven o’clock, 
r. m. ALEX. STERRETT, Stated Clerk. 



PRESBYTERY OF MUNCIK. 

Tho Presbytery of Muncie will hold its noxt stated 
meeting at Tipton, Indiana, on Tuesday, April 2d, at 
seven o’clock, r. m. The Churches have been assessed in 
the following sums for the Commissioners’ fund: Indi- 
anapolis, First Church, $36 ; Prospect Church, 84 ; Cler- 
mont Church, $3; Muncie Church, $10; Winchester 
Church, $3; Tipton Church, $5; Indianapolis, Filth 
Church, $5; Union Church, $5; Middiet -wu Church, 
81; Hagerstown Church, SI; IIr»p‘wo!l Church, $3; 
Yorktown Chorch, $4 ; New Castle Church, SO. 

WM. A. nOLLIDAY, Stated Clerk. 



PRESBYTERY OF THE WESTERN DISTRICT. 
Tho Presbytery of tho Western District will meet in 
Denmark, the Thursday before the fourth Sabbath of 
April, at seven o’clock, p. m. Sessional records, Statis- 
tical reports and Commissioners* fund will be called for. 

E. 8. CAMPBELL, Stated Clerk. 



'PRESBYTERY OF TUSCUMBIA. 

Th« Presbytary of Tuscumbia will meet at Florence. 
Ala , on Friday Ik fore the first Sabbath in April noxt, 
at eleven o’clock, a . u. 

WM. H. MITCHELL, Stated Clerk. 



PRESBYTERY OF PALMYRA. 

Tho Presbytery of Palmyra stands adjourned to meet 
in Paris, Monroe County, Missouri, on Thursday, tho 
fourth of April next, at seven o’clock, r. m . 

A. P. FORMAN, Stated Clerk. 



PRESBYTERY OF SANGAMON. 

Tho Presby tury ol. Sangamou stands adjourned to meet 
in the Third Church, SpringA-dd, Illinois, tho first Wed- 
nesday in April noxt, at half-past sovon o’clock, p. m. 

C P. JENNINGS, Stated Clerk. 



PRESBYTERY OF ARKANSAS. 

The Presbytery of Arkansas will moot at D»s Arc, on 
Friday before tho second Sabbath in April, at two 
o’clock, p. m. Sessional records and Commissioners' 
fund will be called for by the Presbytery. 

TIIOS. It. WELCH, Stated Clerk. 



OOUGILS.'ffa 
Tho sudden changes of our dim »te axo sou rces 
Mon \ ry, Bronchial, and Asjj 
perienco having pro^ 

■4 peed i I y 



Cincinnati nnd Indianapolis Eistern Express. .2. 5© P M. 
St. Louis and Cairo Night Express 9.30 P. M. 

Louisville and Lexington Railroid. 

Passenger Train No. I © yy jvf. 

Passenger Train No. 2 .2.10 l>. M . 

Accommodation Train !!".3 50 P m! 

'.^Lauis villa and Nuhvillo Rxilroad. 

Mail Train No 1 7.00 A M 

Exprem Tthiu No. 2. 1". '. *. 7... 4^30 p M 

Bardstown Branch No. 2 !!""!!!!. 2.15 P M 

Lebanon Branch No. l..„ *.*.".*."..8 00 A* M* 

Lebanon Branch No. 2 2 15 P M* 

M-mphi, Branch No. 1 ZZZZW.m A. M. 

Memphis Branch No. 2 p ^ 




BROWN & WHITE'S 

TEEL COMPOSITION BELLS for Chur. 

‘h'.Amdcmic.tbhoohtParmt 

t-rtor,.,. fc varying in aln 
from 50 to SOOO tt.,. BV.rr.nit- 
„ bnyermt to any nth.r lu ll in 

the Marks -t — at the exceeding- 
ly low price of 1214 rent. per 
1'iiind. For full particulars 
relative to the Size, Keys, 
■'iHugs, and IVarrantee, 
l for Circulars to tb$- 
Mabutactnrerf. 

EfeOWN ft XV 



January* 17, 1861. ..3m. 



20.t,ibertySt ,N.Y. 

(Box tas p. o. 



W ST T1IOY BELL FOUNDER*. 

[Established in 1,326.) 

THE Subscribers manufacture and 
have constantly for sale at their old 
Mlabtohed Founder)-, their superior 
BELLS for Churches, Academies, Fac- 
tories, Steaui hunts, Locomotives, Plan- 
tations, Ac., mounted in the moat ap- 
proved and substantial manner, with 
: their new Paleu od Yokeand otherim. 
proved Monntlutrs.and irarronfedtu ev- 
.. ,r ^ '"■y P^dlcnlar. For Inform , tion in re. 
gard to Hoys, Dimensions, Mountings, Warrantee Ac 
send for a Circular. Address ’ * 

e . . A - MENEELY’S SON», 

September 27, 18»0... ly. West Troy, n! Y. 




LA GRANGE SYNODICAL COLLEGE. 



coiu- s . 



- opened on tho I9th of September, and is now in suc- 
FMOl'ty^ 08 ™”’ U “' l0r 1,10 fullowiu 8 nowly organiied 

1. J"tlN N. Waddel, I>. D„ President, Profeaaorof Sa- 
cred and Ancient Literature. 

.*• J .; n ' N *!■ ®* iy > D , D ■ Professor of Etliice.Motaphy- 
sics. Belles Lettres, and History. v 3 

3. Jjhn U Blake, M. X., Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy, Chemistry, Ac. 

4. James L. Mkios, M. A., Professor of Mathematics. 
Astronomy, and Civil Engini'ering. 

5. William \ Eak.iv, M. A., .Adjunct Professor of 
Languages and Mithematics. 

Tuition, (half rayablo at the opening of the 6es- 
sion and the other half 1st Jauuary) £50 oo 

Contingent fund # 5 oo 

Deposit for damages 1 yy 

Total Collcgo dues for nine months $5t; yy 

ca, .> ba obtained in the famillea of the most ro- 
spool , ble citizens of the village of La Orange, and it. 
vicinity, at prices varying from 812 to ?lii so per mouth , 
including meals, lodginL«*tiiol aud washing. 

i lie advantages of the Institution are such as entitle it 
to a Share of public patronage, and these aro continually 
becoming gtoatar. The pro -poet of completing the en- 
cerSn ,,t0f ^ J0,00u u bri o Lt * 1157,000 of it beiug now 

Tbo health, moral tone and religious privileges cf La 
Grange compare favorably with those of any South-west- 
ern village. It is accessible by railway from every point 
of the compass. 3 " 

J"? to tho Prc9,d< ’ n '’ ° r i ° “j »<’“• 

November 12, l&do(j!?u; 




strength In the voice of 

PUB L IOS PEAKEH 8 



, , , , . ' * l,nl which in tin 

beginning would yield to a mild remedy, it liegleoted 
soon attacks tile Lungs. ‘•Brown’s Uronchial Troche. •’ 
containing demulcent ingredients, allay Pulmonary and 
Bronchial Irritation. J 

| “That trouble In my Throat, (for which 
BROWN’S too -Troche, are a specific) having made me 

rnnPHFd often “ mere wl ‘ if P"rer.” 

TROCHES N. P, WILLIS. 

BROWN’S “ 1 rec0(UIneD 4 their use to Public Spsak- 
TRO liVs * B*v. E. H. CHAPIN. 

I “Great servico in eubdnlng Hoabsevk,. '• 

BROWN’S 1 ReV ’ WISE. 

troches , ," AI T;‘ ‘“JV *" 1 fu toe diseasing 

iuuuils labor of breathing puouliar 10 Asthma.” 

Rev. A. 0. EGGLESTON. 
Contain no Opium or any thing injnrl- 
ou*-” Da. A. A. HAYES, 

Chcmirt, Hoiton. 
A simple and pleasant combination for 
Coughs, Ac.” Da. G. F. BIGELOW, 

_ _ . , . _ Hoston. 

Beneficial iu Bronchitis.” 

Dr. J. F. W. LANE, 
Bottom. 

I liavo proved them excellent for Wiroop- 
BROWN’S ino Cough. Rkv. H. W. WARREN, 

TROCHES: Bottom. 

“ Beneficial when compelled to speuk, suf- 
BROWN’S faring from Cold.” 

TROCHES Rrv ’ S ’ J * P * ANDERSON, 

St. Louit. 

Effectual In removing Hoarseness and 



BROWN’S 
TROCHES c 



BROWN’S 
TROCHES < 



BROWN’S 

TROCHES 




AMERICAN SCHOQL INSTITUTE, 

[Established in 1855 ,] 

1 S n reliable medium through which Fatnlliee, and 
1 bchnolt of Every tirade may engage KxPUIENOED AND 
A oookiri.it iikd Teachers and PaorKsaoRs, for any de- 
partment of Instruction. Especial facUUie* for tr^urina 
i . c Tt,/lchern - Attention is given to .Social as well ua 
Educational adaptation. 

Teachers of worth and ability are wanted. 

Refs-renm.— Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, LL. D 
and Faculty of Rutgers College, New Jersey ; Hon. Hon! 
AA- Bar n Rrd, T L Jt J [) - Ubancollor University, Madison, 
W is.; Hon. J. C. Rivos, W ashington, D. C. ; J. F Pearl 
A. M., Superintendent of Public Instruction, Nashville! 
Tenn. ; I)r. Curtis, Limestone Springs, S. C. ; Milton E. 
Bacon, Prwidout Aberdeen Female College, Mississippi. 
Send fora Prospectus. 

... „ . _ SMUtl, WOODMAN ft CO. 

669 Broadway, New York. 

609 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

fun vU r ? rou S hto J> trod Barnard .St„„ Savannah, Gee. 

180 Washington Streot, Sau Francisco, Cal. 

_ B.— The Proprietor of this paper, Rov. W W Hill 

D. D., is also reference Tor Sami, Woodman & Co* ’ 
October 25, 1860... 6m. * **>• 



Cure Cough, Cold, Ifoarseuets, Jndumza, 
any Irrs'etfutN or Soreness of the Throat. 
nrh"re the Hacking Cough in Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
aud Catarrh . Clear and gire 



and SINGERS. 

Few ar- aware of the importance of checking a Cough 
Common Cold in it. drat atage ; that which in the 



nnnwv’g rffectual in removing Hoarseness and 
Irritation of the Throat, so common with 
I'KOCHES Srr.AKKus and Singers.” 

Paor. M. STACY JOHNSON, 

RUOVYN’S La (l range. Oa. t 

TBOCHES Tcacberof Music, Southern Female (College 
! ” Groat beneflt'wheu taken before and after 
BROWN S Pitching, as they prevent Hoarseness. From 
™ their past effect, I think they will hoof per- 

rB’H.1 1 ■• ■•Mio nt advantage t>> me ” 

Rev. E. ROWLEY, A. M., 
^dlege, Teun. 
•FIVE 


















P R E S B Y T E It I A N 



H E R A. L D 



isteilang. 



of its beautiful garments. — Gail Hamil- 
ton i, in llic Congregationalist. 



I 



Ninepins and Other Things. 

In a late issue of the Congregationalist 
was an editorial quoted from the New 
York Observer about a young man who 
“became anxious about his soul. He re- 
solved to call on a minister and ask his 
counsel. . . . He found the minister 

standing in animated, not to say light, 
conversation with a couple of visitors, and 
arranging with them a visit to a gentle- 
man in the country, who had a private 
ninepin alley. The impression on the mind 
man of the young was very unhappy ; 
he could not open his mind to the minis- 
ter, and he retired without having deriv- 
ed any benefit from the interview. He, 
ere long, became a careless and, in the 
end, an abandoned sinner.” 

Moral of tho New York Observer : 
“Things in themselves harmless, are to be 
avoided, if they cause others to ofTend.” 
Moral of ordinary observers : “Minis- 
ters must not engage in animated, par- 
ticularly in light conversation, and must 
not visit gentlemen who keep bowling 
alleys.” 

If this incident had been suffered to 
remain in the columns where it first ap- 
peared, it might be let alone. People 
who take that paper must take it cum 

— — grsr.o talis. (If apyy one does not know 

what that meavfii, as probably tho large 
majority of my readers do not, he may 
rest assured that it is of no consequence 
one way or the other,) but when the Con- 
gregationalist takes it up, and endorses 
it, at least so far as to publish it without 
comment, an inquiring public begs leave 
to ask in an humble and tractable spirit, 
what it is, 0 Congregationalist, that you 



The Deacon and the Miller. 



by the generation of 1776, to acquire 
self-government and happiness to their 
country is to be thrown away.” 



opinion that cold air is neccessarily pure, 
and that warm is a synonym of impurity. 
— Hall's Journal of Health. 



mean 















That ministers are to be uniformly 
grave and serious? but does it not occur 
to you that the clergymen who are never 
light, must bo extremely heavy? Is not 
the gravity of a man who is always grave, 
nearly as worthless as the levity of a man 
who is always light? Did not the Rev. 
Rowland Hill say that the man who is not 
a fool half the time, is a fool all the time? 
Is not too much nutritiveness just as bad 
a quality of food as too little? and did 
you never hear of people eating sawdust 
to restore the balance ? What kind of a 
picture would that be which was all shad- 
ows and no lights? and what kind of peo- 
ple are they who would blot out the lights 
of the landscapes? It is the Edmund 
Sparklers of society, you may be sure, 
who want men “ with no nonsense about 
them.” Did you ever hear a high-souled, 
whole-hearted, clear-brained, large-mind- 
ed, cultivated Christian, object to “ani- 
mated conversation,” not to say ninepins ? 

And what kind of conversation would 
you recommend between a minister and 
his chance visitors ? Shall he inchoate a 
treatise on Malthus and the laws of pop- 
ulation ? Shall he entertain them with 
the differential calculus? Shall he chat of 
fixed fate, free-will, foreknowledge, abso- 
lute? My dear Congregationalist, do you 
not very well know that if you should 
make a friendly call upon your pastor 
and he should take you up in this way, 
you would be exceedingly bored ? Do 
you not, you who have so much to do with 
ministers, do you not know that many 
who are the very salt of the earth, first 
in every good word and work, are tho 




“Come,” said the deacon to the miller, 
“what are you going to subscribe towards 
our meeting-house? I’m round, you know, 
for subscriptions; and I take it you are 
glad, for the sake of your growing family, 
that there's a prospect of our having a 
church, and all the blessings that come 
in the wake of a church.” 

“Why, yes, I suppose I am, or ought 
to be,” answered the miller; “but build- 
ing a church is a great undertaking. — 
Hadn’t we better wait till we get moro 
forehanded?” 

“Can’t afford to wait till then,” said the 
deacon, “for nobody would ever get fore- 
handed enough for that. The matter has 
been up before the people for some time; 
and they pretty generally have a mind for 
the work. You’ve thought it all over, I 
dare say. How much, neighbor, shall I 
put your name down good for?” 

“Well, I reckon I’ll think more. We’ve 
lived so long without a meeting-house, we 
needn’t hurry — I’ve got an expensive fam- 
ily, you know, and must look a little for- 
ward. However, I’ll buy a pew, when ’tis 
done.” 

“Ah, neighbor, I see how it is,” said 
the deacon gravely.” “ Mind ye ; ‘when 
you grind your corn, don’t give the jlour to 
the Devil, and the bran to God.' " 

The little church was built — no thanks 
to the miller. Rut his lukewarmness and 
evil forebodings of the matter so chilled 
the family that they felt no interest in 
taking a pew when it was done, and a sale 
of the pews took place. However, the 
brave little band of men and women who 
did built it, laying every stone, and rear- 
ing every rafter in faith, and prayer, and 
self sacrifice, were owned and blessed of 
God. He sent his Spirit down upon their 
sons and their daughters, and there was a 
great spiritual ingathering into the little 
church, with gladness and great joy. 

Again the deacon called upon the mill- 
er. “ Well, neighbor,” said the deacon, 

“ I want you to come to our meetings ; 
they are good." 

“ I don’t know about so much meeting- 
going,” said the miller, gruffly. “Religion 
don’t all consist in meetings, I reckon.” 

“ No,” said the deacon, “ but a person 
who loves religion will love to go to the 
house of God.” 

“That’s not certain,” returned the mill- 
er, shortly. 

“ You believe in religion, don’t you, 
neighbor?” asked the deacon. 

“Of course; and I intend to serve God 
before I die. As soon as I can ease off 
from such a power of work on hand, I 
mean to ’tend to the business of religion, 

I and my family,” said the miller, with 
an air of dignity. 

“Ah, neighbor,” said tho deacon, “see 
to it that, ‘when you grind your corn, you 
don't give the Jlour to the Devil, and the 
bran to God,’ as too many folks do, to their 
own undoing." 

Time passed on, bringing cares and 
crosses to the miller. His sons troubled 1 
him ; his wife died ; his affairswent wrong. 
To make bad matters worse, he took to | 
drink, and then his mill and grist went 
for debt. A little further on, he died a 
drunkard’s death; his wild, hard, spend- 
thrift sons scattered to parts unknown. 



For tho Presbyterian Herald. 

The New Birth. 

Short Mktkr — Tune, BUidensburg. 
Lo I ’t is a pow’r diviuo 



! 



New Year’s Wine Drinking. 

I do not think that, in the present 



That saves a soul from hell ; 
Wait for no other sign. 

For God doth all things well. 



Then trust him for hia grace. 
And on hia truth depend : 

Wait tiil ho ahow hia face 
And make your sorrows end 

Ho will not long delay, 

Nor always bido hia face ; 

The night he ’ll change to day, 
If you but seek his grace. 

Fast as the arrow flies. 

The dny of grace is spent : 

'T is now the siuner dies, 

Or now he may repent. 

Lovistillb IIotrl, January 11, 1861. 



EPSILON. 



Make Home Beautiful. 

Make your home beautiful — bring to it flowers ; 

Plant them ar«>und you to bud and to bloom ; 

Let them eive life to your loneliest hours — 

Let them bring life to enliven your gloom. 

M ake your own world — one that never has sorrowed 
Of music, and sunshine, and gold Summer air ; 

A home-world, whoso forehead care nover h’ts furrowed, 
And whose cheek of bright beauty shall ever be fair. 
Make your homo beautiful — w*ave round its portal 
Wreaths of the jessamine, and d« licate sprays 
Of rod-fruited woodbine, with gay immortelle. 

That blesses and brightens wherever it strays. 

Gather tho blossoms, too — one little flower, 

Varied verbena, or sweet mignonette, 

Still may bring bloom to your desolate bower, 

Still may bo something to love and to pet. 

Mako your homo beautiful — gather the rosos 
Thai hoard up the sunshine with exquisite art ; 
Perchance they may pour as your darkness closes. 

That Boft Summer sunshine down into your heart l 
If you can do so, 0 make it an Eden 

Of beauty and gladness ! remember, ’t is wise : 

’T will teach you to long for that home you are needing, 
That heaven of beanty beyond Ihe blue skies. 

Mako your home beautifnl — sure ’t is a duty ; 

Call up your little ones — teach them to walk 
Hand in hand with the wandering angel of beauty, 
Encourage their spirits with nature to talk ; 

Gather them round you, and let them be learning 
Lessons that drop from the delicato wings 
Of the bird and the butterfly — ever returning 
To Him who has made all these beautiful things. 

Blake home a hive, where all beautiful feeliDgs 
Cluster like bees, end their honey-dew bring ; 

Blake it a temple of holy revealing*, 

And love its bright angel with “ shadowing wing.” 
Then shall it be, wlion afar on life’s billows, 

Wherever your tempest -tossed children are flung, 
They will long for the shades of the home-weeping willow, 
And sing the sweet song which their mother hod snug. 



made up an interesting picture. * *| person with a sick headache, when it is 

This is a most beautiful rolling country, caused, as it often is, by a superabundance 
At least twenty-five mountain peaks rise of acid on the stomach.” 

around the station (Bohlen) in all dircc- i — — 

tions within twenty miles; the highest: now to Avoid R Bad Husband, 

is perhaps twelve hundred feet. 



Training Children. 



state of the Christian world, families 
ought to have wine on their tables to 
[ offer to people. If a man says, “I have 
' considered this subject in the fear of 
God, and I think that I have a right to 
drink wine,” I say, “ Let no man lay his 
tongue on him.” If he says, “ I have 
considered this subject in its whole 
length and breadth ; I have considered 
the effect of my example on the Church 
and on the family; I have looked at the 
temperance question in the light of ex- 
perience; and I think 1 have a right to 
use wine in moderation,” l say to every 
one, “ Hold your tongue; do not touch 
him. If you interfere with him, you 
infringe upon his liberty. If he has 
sincerely pondered this subject and come 
to that conclusion, to his own Master he 
stands or falls.” Rut I turn to him and 
say, “ While you have a right to the full- 
est liberty in this matter, I protest against 
your using it so as to injure or destroy 
men.” What if men, seeing you beforo 
a temple’s idol, and supposing you to be 
worshiping it, when you are there only 
as a spectator, should follow what they 
supposed to he your example, and so be- 
| come idol worshipers! Would it be right 
for you to go there at tho risk of periling 
I their souls? And is it right for you to 
! set wine on your tables at the risk of 
'making other people drunkards? You 
can not know the tendencies of your 
neighbors’ children that come in. You 
can not know but they may have a here- 
ditary appetite for strong drink. For, 
friends, a tendency to intemperance is 
hereditary, as much as a tendency to ma- 
nia, or insanity, or any disease. Where 
through one or two generations men 
drink to excess, you may be sure there 
will be a tendency to the same thing in 
their posterity. Intemperance is a dis- 
ease ; and you do not know in whoso 
blood lurks its poison, needing but the 
first taste of liquor to bring it out with 
all its dreadful consequences. 

Now let me say a word on this matter 
of New Years. You spread a bounteous 
table. That is well. Rut let it be spread 
with solids rather than liquids. For re- 
member that one, and ten, and twenty 
will como to your dwelling, whose inte- 
rior history you do not know. Do you 
I say, “ It is nothing to me what their in- 



I have passed three days and a half most: ma J" r y 

agreeably in this mountain region. My! ,nans 10 c °D sls tcth 
health is excellent. I have especially sl1 ® 
enjoyed the natural beauty and grandeur 
of the country. When naturally and 
spiritually considered, this wilderness 
and solitary place shall be glad for them, 
and this desert shall rejoice and blossom 
as the rose, this will become one of the 
fairest corners of God’s beautiful earth.” 



for wealth. A wo- 
not in the things 



BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 

AND THE 



BRITISH REVIEWS 



[ SCOTT St CO., Now York, continue to publish the 
following lonfling: British Periodicals, viz : 



A child two years old was told by his te ^ ior 1)igtor ' y ig; t h ey must look out for 
mother to bring her his shoe, then lying j themselves ” It is something to you; 
on the floor. The little fellow made some and mugt lonk out for them. Do 
momement toward compliance— then hes- 1 yQU gupp08e t h at Christ says that ? God 
itated, and hesitated ; and after frequent j ehovah ,j ol!3 not permit him to say such 
injunctions from his mother to bring the a tlling Thero , 8 not a human being 
Bhoe, he still did not obey. She repeated whoge we if ar0 Q od does not bind him- 
the command with decision, perhaps ^with gelf tQ look after p 0 you agk> «Am I 



sternness; but to no effect He still ut- brother’s keeper?” You are exactly 

a . 1 ..J A . . 1 J a 1 1 v* f i. no /I a Vt ori i Ata nA - . ■ .. 



many-sided men — the ones who touch 
life at many points — the men of quick 
sympathies, who joy with the joyous, and 
sorrow with the sorrowful — who neither 
laugh nor weep from a sense of duty, but 
because they cannot help it? Are you 
not now thinking of individuals, tender 
of heart, strong of will, sound of mind, 
pure of purpose, who are as full of fun as 
a nut is of meat ? and would you have 
them abate one jot or tittle of that beau- 
tiful mirthfulness that gleams over the 
surface of their lives, and lights up the 
dark paths around them, and so “ makes 
a sunshine in the shady place ” ? 

We don’t accept the rules of action that 
a worldly man adopts for himself ; why 
should we those which he adopts for oth- 
ers? If he is not trustworthy to guide 
his own life, he certainly is not trustwor- 
thy to guide ours. What absurdity is it 
for me to check my natural and innocent 
gayety, because a man who has never be- 
gun to shape his own life by gospel pre- 
cepts, and has never imbibed the gospel 
spirit, sets up the idea that such gayety 
is inconsistent with religion ? Why is 
my liberty judged of another man’s con- 
science, especially when that conscience 
is an unenlightened one? If we do not 
givo a man credence when he justifies his 
own course, why should we when he con- 
demns ours? What kind of a rule is thai 
which works only one way? What kind 
of evidence is that which is invalid against 
one man, but valid against another ? 

It is partly the fault of the Christian 
world that the young man alluded to 
went away disappointed. “Public opin- 
ion ” should not be allowed to fall into 
such an error as, that sprightly conversa- 
tion should seem to be incompatible with 
the warmest piety. If the young man 
had been properly cducated L _hej{^yjbJ i 
have known that the nyj * *" 

pathize 
hai 



Growing Old. 



Dear Friend: You speak of age and 
the awful future. Rut the dreamy past 
is more awful than the future, for the 
past is the seed of the future. Nor are you 
correct in thinking that henceforth you 
must deeline in intellect. Say rather you 
will mature and mellow. YouDg, How- 
ard, Newton, Washington, Chalmers, Cal- 
houn, Clay, Webster and Alexander, wore 
not feeble in intellect when honored with 
grey hairs. I do not believe there is any 
necessity for a man to run out, or begin 
to die at the top. As long as we breathe, 
so long should we strive to maintain our 
bodily and mental vigor. And I am per- 
suaded the way to do this is temperance, 
activity and benevolence — discipline, va- 
riety of studies and continuous effort; 
with chango of subject and proper sea- 
sons of repose. To keep young, wo must 
have food, air and exercise, study and 
sleep. We must have enough to do, and 
we must do it cheerfully. The true vigor 
of life should never decay. The nerves, 
muscles, limbs and passions may show 
signs of age. The heart and intellect 
should not. It is foolish and wicked for 
a man to lie down and die before his time, 
and be dead when he is yet ; live. It is 
sinful to say of any man “he is old” — 
obsolete. The proper inquiry is : Is he 
active, cheerful, benevolent, kind-hearted, 
contented, diligent in his labors, waiting 
for the coming of the Lord? The way 
to become old is to be idle, crabbed, “con- 
oentcred all in self,” to suffer our energies 
to waste away, and tho springs of life to 
beoomo motionless; to let the hours drag 
heavily, and everything wear tho garb of 
gloom. The man of energy, the laborer 
in science, art and benevolence, may al- 
ways in effect be young. We must re- 
solve never to “say die.” Let me die at 
ith my armor on, in the midst 
field. Let me go 
yire rolling 



terly aud decidedly refused obedience. — 
The mother was surprised and pained be- 
yond measure. But did she yield to the 
tender yearning of the maternal heart — 
or yield up the authority over the child 
God had vested in the parent as her in- 
alienable and inviolable right? Not at all. 
After reasoning and persuasion failed, she 
resorted to punishment, such as a judi- 
cious mother, guided by Christian prin 



that. You are the keeper of every man 
within reach of your personal influence 
Every nan that comes into your dwelling 
ought to be under your protection ; and 
the hospitality of your house ought to 
mean the absence of temptation. 

A man comes to your house and drinks 
one glass. Your daughter hands it to 
him. It is his damnation in the form of 
a compliment. He goes to another house 



ciple, deemed reasonable and best adapted and there dr i nkg a second glass; at 
to secure its end. But still the child per- ano ^ er house he drinks a third ; by the 
sisted in its disobedience, the mother con- time he hag drank a f ourt h ho no longer 
tinuing to punish at intervals, till the fa- hag contro ] of himself; by three in the 
ther, an intelligent and godly man, inter- afternoon he reels; and at night-fall he 
fored, remarking, that possibly the little ig bea8t i y drunk | n 0Wi j do not dissect 
fellow did not fully comprehend the com- th(J drunkennegs t h a t he came to by 
mand. But the mother, convinced that d r j D ki D g j n these twenty places, and 
this was not so, begged her husband not c j) arge upon you one twentieth c£-4he 
to interfere, but to let her alone, remark- crime of making him drunk : I charge 
ing, in her anguish, that the eternal sal- upon you the w j lole crime j c h ar ge the 
vation of the child might depend upon w h 0 le crime upon every one of the twenty 
the successful result of this conflict. She who participated in it. You did not 
persevered; and for a time was still un- look after th ; g man s welfare. You ex- 
suecessful. At length the child picked erciged your own r i g ht, but you did 'not 
up the shoe aud threw it at his mother. exercige , t j n a spirit of love. Though 
This was only partial yielding; and so wine wag harmless to you, you did not 
the mother deemed it. Had she stopped know that ; t wou ] d he harmless to those 
here, all these painful efforts to subdue to whonl you 0 ff ered it. You knew that 
the stubborn w 11 of the dear boy would to gome of t h em j t would not be harm- 
have been lost She compelled him to j egg 



Gardening for Women. 

There is nothing better for wives and 
daughters, physically, than to have the 
care of a garden — a flower pot, if noth- 
ing moro. AVhat is pleasanter than to 
spend a portion of every passing day in 
working among plants and watching the 
growth of shrubs and trees and plants, 
and to observe the opening of flowers, 
from week to week, as the season ad- 
vances? Then how much it adds to the 
enjoyment to know that your own hands 
have planted and tilled them, and have 
pruned and trained them — this is a plea- 
sure that requires neither great riches 
nor profound knowledge. The humble 
cottage of the laboring poor, not less 
than their grounds, may be adorned with 
red plants, which in due time will become 
redolent of rich perfume, not less than 
radiant with beauty; thus ministering to 
the love of the beautiful in nature. 

The wife or daughter that loves home 
and would seek ever to make it the best 
place for husband and brother, is willing 
to forego some gossiping morning calls, 
for the sake of having leisure for the 
cultivation of plants and shrubs and 
flowers? The good housewife is early 
among her plants and flowers, ai is the 
husband at his place of business. They 
are both ut litarians, the one it may be 
in the abstract, and tho other in the con- 
crete, each as essential to tho enjoyment 
of the other, as are the real and the ideal 
in human life. The lowest utilitarian- 
ism would labor only for the meat that 
perisheth. Those of higher and more 
noble views would labor with no less as- 
siduity for the substantial things of life, 
but would in addition seek also those 
things which elevate and refine the mind 
and exalt the soul. 

The advantages which woman person- 
ally derives from stirring the soil and 
snuffing the morning air, are freshness, 
and beauty of cheek and brightness of 
eye, cheerfulness of temper, vigor of 
mind and purity of heart. Consequently 
she is more cheerful and lovely as a 
daughter, more dignified and womanly 
as a sister, and more attractive and con- 
fiding as a wife. 

Hence the fruits and products of gar- 
den culture, as they relate to woman, 
when viewed objectively, are but small 
relatively, as compared with the benefits 
secured in regard to herself as the cen- 
ter of social refinement and enjoyment, 
amid such a world as ours. A husband 
who revolves round such a center can 
not but be a good neighbor, a useful citi- 
zen, a kind father, a loving and confiding 
companion. Do not, then, mothers and 
sisters — the latter wives in prospect — 
neglect the garden. 



Never marry a fop or one who struts ! 
about dandy-like, in his silk gloves and' 
ruffles, with a silver cane and rings on his 
fingers. Beware! There is a trap. 

3. Never marry a niggard, a close fist- 1 
ed, mean, sordid wretch, who saves every I 
penny, or spends it grudgingly. Take 
care lest he stint you to death. 

4. Never marry a stranger, whose 
character is not known or tested. Some 
females jump right into the fire, with 
their eyes wide open. 

5. Never marry a mope, or a drone, one 
who drawls and draggles through life, one 
foot after another, and lets things take 
their own course. 

6. Never marry a man who treats his 
mother or sister unkindly or indifferently. 
Such treatment is a sure indication of a 
mean and wicked man. 

7. Never on any account marry a gam- 
bler, a profane person, one who in the 
least speaks lightly of God or religion. 
Such a man can never make a good hus- 
band. 

8. Never marry a sloven, a man who is 
negligent of his person or his dress, and 
is filthy in his habits. The external ap- 
pearance is an index to the heart. 

9. Shun the rake as the snake, a viper, 
a very demon. 

10. Finally, never marry a man who is 
addicted to tho use of ardent spirits. — 
Depend upon it, you are better off alone, 
than you would be if you were tied to a 
man whose breath is polluted, and whose 
vitals are being gnawed out by alcohol. 

In tho choice of a wife, take the obe- 
dient daughter of a good mother. 



carry the shoe back to its original posi- 
tion on the floor, and then said, “ Now 
bring it to mother ! ” The work was 
done I The child yielded — was subdued 
— brought the shoe to his mother, clung 
around her neck with affectionate sobs, 
and for years afterwards, at the time when 
she related these circumstances to the 



You do not like to withstand hospi- 
tality; but is there not a sufficient mo- 
tive for it, when you can say, “I have 
no special prejudice myself against the 
use of wine, but 1 feel it to be my duty 
to discourage its use, because I am satis 
fied that young men, in the present state 
of society, trip and fall from this cause 



writer, she said she had never expert- 0 ftcner than from any other”? Is there 
enced anything but the most prompt aud any man that wou i d no t honor you, and 
affectionate obedience from this dearchild. b i es8 (j od f or you, if you should take 
How different the experience between guch a gtand as tbat ? jj ut though you 
mother and child, had she not persevered may bui j d your house w ; t h gold, and 
in this painsul contest to complete victo- gtore it w ; t h wealth of art, and make it a 
ry I And how different the personal ex- fit abode f or angels, if in your indifler- 
perience ot this son, if, after passing ence y ou send one soul down to darkness 
through such a trying ordeal, he had and d i s tret»8, these things can not wash 



The Preservation of Meat by Mo- 
lasses. — In many recipes for preserving 
hams, molasses is one of the principal 
ingredients, but Mr. Margueritte, in an 

article iu A’ Invention, asserts that meat 

may be preserved by molasses alone in 
the most perfect manner, and with the 
following important advantages: It has 
an agreeable flavor, it produces no scurvy 
or other disorders which result from the 
use of salt food, and it may be prepared 
at a moderate price. The process con- 
sists simply in cutting Ihe meat into pie- 
ces of moderate size and dropping them 
into molasses, such as is obtained from 
the sugar manufactories or refineries. — 
By a natural process of osmose the light 
er juices of the meat pass out, and the 
heavier molasses penetrates inward to 
every part of the meat. When the ex- 
ternal molasses has acquired a certain 
degree of liquidity from the mixture of 
the juices of the meat, it is a sure sign 
that the meat is thoroughly impregnated. 
It is now taken out of the molasses, tho- 
roughly washed, and hung in a current 
of air to dry. After it is completely dry. 
it may be packed in boxes and sent all 
over the world without experiencing any 
change whatever. 



been allowed to come out of it with his 
stubborn will subdued ! — Mother's Maga- 
zine. 



away your guilt or screen you from its 
penalty. Many and many a man who 
has committed secret murder, has car- 
ried ghastly death and bitter remorse in 
his bosom all his life long ; and if you 
carry yourself so as to cause tho ruin of 
one soul, you are, though you may not 
know it, a murderer. And it seems to 
me that it must take penal fires through 
many years to burn out the remorse oc- 



Sleepino Rooms. — The air which 
passes out of the lungs is wholly innu- 
tritious. If re-breathed without any ad- 
mixture of other air, it would induce in- 
stant suffocation. It contains a large 
amount of carbonic acid gas. This gas 

is condensed by cold, and falls to the i ^sioueTby suchTdoed 
floor; heat curries it to the ceiling;; Now j ;J 0 not wish t0 restrict your 
. hence the practical fact, that in warm liberty ; but I ask you, Christian breth- 

floor > ' ren, seriously to ponder this subject. — 
in very cold 3 i ot ] ierS) you are influential in this mat- 
s above the | ter gi sterg) you have it in your power 
losphere.— | tQ do |I|uo j, toward abolishing the evil 
near the cugtom of uging w j ne on New Year’s 
day. Your father is ashamed not to 
you at a well-furnished table. He 
ious to raise you to the 

It is the strug- 



who sleep on 




iglibors. n i» iuoonu S -| 
more than any thing 
this custom from be- 1 
ask you, one and 
Christ’s sake, 
men, lay 
you 
arm 
e to 
ts for 
not 
ape of 
t in a 



A Remedy for Sleeplessness. — How 
to get sleep is to many persons a matter 
of great importance. Nervous persons, 
who are troubled with wakefulness and 
excitability, usually have a strong ten- 
dency of blood on the brain, with cold ex- 
tremities. The pressure of the blood on 
the brain keeps it in a stimulated or 
wakeful state, and the pulsations in the 
head are often painful. Let such rise 
and chafe the body and extremities with 
a brush or towel, or rub smartly with the 
hands, to promote circulation, and with- 
draw the excessive amount of blood from 
the brain, and they will fall asleep in a 
few moments. A cold bath, or a sponge 
bath and rubbing, or a good run, or a 
rapid walk in the open air, or going up 
or down stairs a few times just before re- 
tiring, will aid in equalizing circulation 
and promoting sleep. These rules are 
simple, and easy of application in castlo 
or cabin, mansion or cottage, and may 
minister to the comfort of thousands, 
who would freely expend money for an 
anodyne to promote “ Nature’s sweet re- 
storer, balmy sleep.” 



The Dandy and the Statesman.— 
John Randolph, the celebrated orator and 
statesman, was in a tavern lying on a sofa 
in the parlor waiting foiythe stage to como 
to the door. • A dandyfied chap stepped 
into the room witiwa whip in his hand, 
just come from a ijfive, and standing be- 
fore the mirror, arranged his hair and 



collar, quite unconscious of the presence 
of the gentjman on tho sofa. After at- 



titudinizing a wl»i|e, he turned to go out, 
Randolph asked him : “ Hus. 



when Mr 

the stage come ?” “ Stage, sir, stage 

said the fop; “Vyc nothing to do with it, 
sir.” “Oh L I’ beg your pardon,” said 
Randolphj/puietly, “ I thought you were 
the driv: 













Jelly from Sour Apples. — The 
American Agriculturist says : “ Perhaps 
all our lady readers are not aware that a 
very delicate and palatablo jelly uuy Lo 
made from common sour apples, and it 
may be prepared at all seasons when you 
have apples on hand. To our taste it is 
preferable to any other. It is prepared 
thus : Pare the apples and stew them as 
you would for common sauce ; then ex- 
press the juice by straining the pulp 
through a flannel bag. To every pint of 
juice add from three-fourths of a pound 
to a pound of sugar, according to the 
tartness of the apples used. Let the 
juice boil before adding the sugar. (In 
making all jellies this previous boiling 
facilitates the process.) The time of 
boiling is usually from fifteen to twenty 
minutes, but this can be tested, and 
should be stopped before the jelly tough- 
ens. Put into moulds, bowls or jars, as 
may be most convenient, and cover with 
paper to exclude the air. A few quinces 
with the apples improve the flavor for 
most persons." 



Sally Lunn. — I am tempted to send 
my recipe for this most delicious tea 
bread, which, once eaten at your table, 
will cause your friends to rejoice when 
asked to come again. Take a stone pot, 
pour in one pint bowl of sweet milk, half 
a teacup of baker’s or other yeast, one 
quarter of a pound of melted butter, a 
little salt, and three beaten eggs. Mix 
in about three pint bowls of flour. Let it 
stand several hours, or until quite light; 
then put it into Turk heads, or other tin 
parfte, in which Sally should again rise up 
before being shoved into the oven, to be 
“ brought out ” and presented to your 
friends as the beauty and belle of the 
evening. — Cor. Country Gentleman. 



Quills against Steel Pens. — Presi- 
dent Fulton, in a late address made at the 
examination of the Framingham normal 
school, proved himself “ sound on the 
goose,” by a historical and philosophical 
defense of that much abused animal, and 
by a special eulogy of the goose-quill. 
He spoke in strong terms of the serious 
effects of steel pens, their tendency to in- 
jure or paralyze the nerves of tho arm. 
Sad proof of this influence had como un- 
der his own knowledge. His predecessor, 
Dr. Walker, and at least six of his ac- 
quaintances, had received permanent in- 
jury from the habitual use of steel pens 
Perhaps after this goose-quills, like put- 
ty, will “rise.” 



Alj^for the Best — Dr. Johnson 
used to say that a habit of looking at tho 
best side of every event, is better than a 
thoutand pounds a year. Bishop Hall 
quaintly remarks: “For every bad there 
might be a worse ; and when a man breaks 
his- leg, let him be thankful that it was 
not his neck.” When Fenelon’s library 
was on fire, “ God be praised ! ” he ex- 
tned, “that is not the dwelling of 
ime poor man!” This is the true spirit 
' submission — one of the most beautiful 
its that can possess the human heart, 
solve to see this world on its sunny 
and you have almost half won the 
of life on the outset. 



How to Make Sausages. — Here is a 
recipe for sausnge making, sent us by one 
of the best housekeepers in Ohio: “ The 
following recipe for making sausages we 
have used for several years, and it gives 
entire satisfaction to our numerous 
friends. Farmers’ wives, try it. To 
forty pounds of meat, add one pound of 
salt, three ounces of pepper, half a pint 
of pulverized sage. Warm without water. 
For preserving, put them in muslin bags, 
about six inches wide, and nine inches 
long, that have been immersed in hot 
lard and wrung dry. In this way they 
will keep six months, if desired .” — Ohio 
Farmer. 



Three Poor Ways to Retrench. — 
1. To stop your religious newspapers. 2. 
To deprive your children of necessary 
schooling. 3. To cease contributing to 
religious objects. 

Retrenchment in these is generally fol- 
lowed by greater expenditures in other 
matters. 



Remedy for Sores. — I have read of 
a great many good cures for both man 



eadache. — Clark Sellers, in the 
'mer, says: “Two spoonfuL of 
ed charcoal, drank in a half 
ater, will givo relief to a 



and beast, but have never met with ono 
equal to Wild Black Cherry Tree Bark, 
steeped in water, for sores. It is remark- 
able for cleansing and healing. Several 
great cures have been performed in this 
section of late. — Exchange. 
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A discount of twenty-five per cent, from the above pri- 
ces will be allowed to Clubs ordering four or more copies 
of any one or more of the above works. Thus : Four co- 
pies of Blackwood, or of one Review, will be sent to one 
address for $9 ; four copieB of the four Reviews and Black- 
wood for 830 ; and so ou. 

POSTAGE. 

In all the principal Cities and Towns those works will 
he delivered free of portage. When *ent by mail, the 
Postage to any part of the United States will bo but 
Twenty-four Cents a year r r “ Blackwood,” and but 
Fourteen Cents a year for eac the Reviews. 

N. It. — The price in Great Britain of the five Periodi- 
cals above named is 831 per annum. 



Afraid of his Companions. — Many 
a young man has been ruined simply 
because he had no energy to resist the 
ridicule of his companions, or to act in- 
dependently of them. Hence boys should 
be taught to have a character of their 
own, to stand up for themselves. A 
young man, giving an account of a com- 
pany which he fell in with in a Western 
tour, says : “ They went at a snail’s pace, 
stopping to drink at every tavern — and 
the taverns were very thick — so that they 
did not travel more than twenty or twen- 
ty-five miles a day. When they found I 
would not swear with them, nor drink 
with them, nor ‘ treat’ them, i. e., pay for 
the liquor for them to drink, they dis- 
liked my company, and sought to annoy 
me. They would swear, and ridicule all 
sacred things and sing vile songs, with 
evident intention to have me hear. The 
young man who carried my trunk had 
some right ideas and some conscience 
left. When alone with me, he would 
frankly admit that I was right. He even 
volunteered to say that he was afraid he 
should become a regular old drunkard if 
he continued to drink. I asked him why 
he did not quit it. He said he was afraid 
of his companions, that if he did not 
drink and do as they did they would not 
help him when hia team should get stuck. 
This he said to me privately. When he 
was with the other teamsters he talked 
as badly as any of them.” So he suffered 
himself to be dragged down to death and 
hell. 



Incorporated 1819. 

Assets July 1st, 1859, $2,030,423 80. 

UMBER Losses paid 14,000, in amount over $12,« 
_Ll 000,000. Number Losses paid in Louisville 153, 
amounting to $241,010 04. Exce.-8 ol Losses in Lou- 
isville over receipt*, $34,088 47. Losses paid in Ken- 
tucky in live years only , $200,030 40 

Such facts show what the jETNA COMPANY has 
done, not only for the country at large, but for Ken- 
tucky and Louisville particularly. Such solid, substan- 
tial services must, with its present large Capital and 
Assets, and invaluable experience by which the business 
has been reduced to a science, commend it to the patron- 
age of ail who appreciate the value of certainly reliable 
indemnity. 

The subscriber, having taken charge of the Louisville 
Agency of the 2ETNA COMPANY, desires, without in 
vidious contrast with, or a disposition to depreciate 
other Companies, to present its claims, and solicit that 
share of patronage to which thirty years substantial ser- 
vice in this city aud vicinity entitle it. 

Especial attention given to Insurance of DWELLINQG% 
and Contents , in this City and County, for terms of one to 
five year*, on favorable terms. 

Both Fire and Inland Navigation risks solicited at rates 
consistent with solvency and reasonable profit. 

Losses promptly adjusted and paid at this Agency. 

Business attended to with fidelity aLd dispatch by 
PRATHER & SIM BALL, Agents. 

Office, 482 Main Street, over Wilson, Peter St Co. 

October 13, 1859. 



THE FARMER’S GUIDE 



ToScientific and Practical Agriculture 

By Ilr.NKY Stepii r. vr, F. R. S., of Edinburgh, and the 
late J. I*. Norton, Professor of Scientific Agriculture 
in Yalo College, New Haven. Two volumes, royal oc 
tavo, 1600 pages, aud numerous Engravings. 

This is, confessedly, tho most complete work on Agri - 
culture ever published, and in order to give it a wide 1 * 
circulation tho publishers have resolved to reduce lh e 
price to 

FIVE DOLLARS FOR THE TWO VOLUMES! I 



When sent by mail (post-paid) to California and Ore- 
gon, the price will bo 87. To every other part of the 
Union, and to Canada (post-paid), 86- WTW* book is 
not the old “ Book of the Farm." 

Remittances for any of the above publications should 
always be addressed, post-paid, to the Publishers, 
LEONARD SCOTT St CO 
No. 54 Gold Street, New Y k. 

December 27, I860... 6m. 



LADD, WEBSTER At CO.’S 

IMPROVED TIGHT STITCH 



SEWING MACHINES. 



No. 80 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Great Reduction in Prices. 



f ^IRST PREMIUM Awarded by the Virginia State 
^ Fair, Mechanics’ Fair in Baltimore, Massachusetts 



State Fair, and Kentucky State Fair. 

These Machines will stitch, hem, fell, bind and gath- 
er. They make a strong lock-stitch, that cannot be 
ravelled or pulled out. They make a beautiful, uniform 
stitch, alike on both sides of the work, withoutforming 
ridges underneath. 

The Machines have great streugth, are perfectly sim- 
ple, and the management of them easily acquired. 

Any spool of cotton, thread or silk, may be used with- 
out re- binding. 

IIKM FOLDERS of improved tyle and finish, accom- 
pany each Machine. 

All Machinos warranted, aud full instructions given 
to enable purchasers to use them satilactorly. 

Send for a Circular. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agent, 

Novomber 3, 1859. Main Street, Lexington, Ky . 



HULL At BROTHER, 

niALKRS IN 

PAPER8 AND STATIONERY, 

AND MANUFACTURERS OF 

BLANK BOOKS, 

323 Main Street, between Third and Fourth, 
L0UI8VILLE, KY. 

&T Printing and Binding done in the best style. 



KEARSLEY CARTER, JAMES BUCHANAN 

CARTER At BUCHANAN, 
DEALERS IN 

GARDEN AND GRASS SEEDS, 

AND MANUFACTURERS OF 

AGRICULTURAL IMPLE 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

I LLUSTRATED Catalogues sent by raa gratis, ot 
application Decern i8,1859. 



COAL OIL 

And Lamps for Churches, 
Chandeliexs, Brackets, 

Pulpit-Stands, 

And Lamps 

Of every etyle, for famishing 

Public Halls and Private Residences. 

ALSO, 

DEODMilXKU COAL OIL. 

At WM. H. SETTLE’S, 

No. 219 Fourth slreet, between Main and Market, 

Louisville. 



June 28, 1860. 



Removal, 
j. a. McClelland, 
DENTIST, 



Has removed from the corner of Fifth and Walnut Streets 
to the middle of the square on Fifth Street, between 
Green aud Walnut. West side. 

November 22, 1860. 



WHEELER A- WILSON’S 

SEWING MACHINES. 

No. 1, Masonic Temple, Louisville, Ky. 

W E offer to the public Wheeler St Wilson's Improv- 
ed Sewing M.vchine at reduced prices, with increas- 
ed confidence in its merits as the best and most leliable 
Family Sewing Machine now in use. It sews equally 
well ou tho thickest or thinoat fabrics, make the lock- 
stitch impossible to unravel, with the essential advan- 
tage of being alike on both sides, forming no ridgoor 
chain on the under side; is simple in construction, 
more speedy in movement, and more durable than any 
other Machine. 

We give fi II instructions to enable the purchaser to 
sew ordinary seams, stitch, hem. fell, quilt, gather, bind 
aud tuck, all on the same Machine, and warranted for 
three years. 

Circulars, containing testimonials from ladles of 
Ihe highest standing, East and West, giving prices, Ac., 
will be furnished gratis on application in person or by 
letter. WM. SUMNER St CO. 

February 23, 1860...1y. 



PRE8BYTERIAN FEMALE SCHOOL 



Of Louisville. 



B OARD OF TRUSTEES. — A. A. Gordon, Chairman; 

John Bell, T. Quigley, L. L. Warren, Treasurer ; 
Curran Pope, B. F. Avert, S. S. Moody, Secrotary ; R. 
Knott, R. G. Courtenay. 

FACULTY. 

8. B. Barton, A. M,, Principal. 

Bev. F. Senoub, A. M., Professor of Ancient Langua- 
ges and English Literature. 

Miss F. E. Bennett, Teacher in the Collegiate Depart- 
ment. 

Miss J. E. Uoqr, Teacher in the Preparatory Depart- 
ment. 

Mrs. S. B. Barton, Teacher In the Primary Depart- 
meat. 

Mods. D’Ouyii.le, Professor of French Language. 

H. G. S. Wiiibple, Teacher of Drawing, Painting and 
Vocal Music. 

The First Session of the ensuing Collegiste year will 
commence on Monday, September 3d, 1860; the Second 
Session January 28th, 1801. 

PRICES OF TUITION. 

Primary Department, per session of twenty weoks.816 00 
Preparatory ” ” ** " ** ... 25 GO 

Collegiate " ’* M ** ” ... 37 60 

EXTRA CHARGES. 

M odern Languages, each per session of twenty weeks, 810. 
Drawing 810 ; Painting, in Water colors 815, in OU 820. 

Tho Tuition Fees are to be paid in advance; one-half 
at the beginning, and ono-half at the middle of each 
session. 

The School building, which is large, conveniently ar- 
ranged and well ventilated, is situated on Sixth, between 
Walnut and Chestnut Streets, on elevated ground suffi- 
ciently extensive to afford the pupils ample space for re- 
creation A. A. GORDON, Chairman 

August 18, 1860... tf. of Board of Trustees. 



SIIELBYVILLE FEMALE COLLEGE. 



Rev. D. T. STUART. A. M., Rev. GEO. J. REED, A.M. 



rpUE next Session of this Institution will open ob 
X the first Mouday ofSeptember, aud close on tbe27th 
of January, 1861. Its appointments are all complete, 
and have been made ou a high and liberal scale as to the 
standing and qualifications of the Teachers. Tho mer- 
its of the Institution, ir point of location, health, in- 
ternal comforts, and educational advantages, are well 
known We pledge our talents, energies aud time, to 
make it worthy of tho confidence and patronage of our 
friends. 

TERMS. 

Board, per session of twenty-one weeks. ..$60 00 
Tuition iu the Junior and Middle Classes. 16 00 

Tuition in the Senior Class 20 00 

Music ou Piano or Guitar 25 00 

Painting in Oils 20 00 

Painting, in other styles 10 00 

Langua ges 10 00 

We Invite those dosiring information to visit or cor- 
respond with the Principals. 

Shelby vilio, Ky., July 26, .1859. 



A Classified List of * 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

JUST PUBLISHED BY 

* D. APPLETON At CO., 

346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 
Biography. 

ry HE FOUR GEORGES OF ENGLAND. By 8. M. 
X Smucker. 1 vol., 12mo., cloth. 8125. 

THE LI I? E OF JAMES WATT, tho inventor of the 
8team Engine. lvol.,12mo. 8126. 

THE LIFE OF ALEXANDIl HAMILTON, as Traced 
in the History of the Republic of the United States. 
4vols,8vo. 810. 

THE LIFE AND TRAVELS OF MORPHY, with 
Portraits of Eminent Chess-Players in Europe. 1 vol., 



12iuo. 75 cents. 

MEMOIRS OF CATHERINE II., Empress o fBussia. 
Written by Herself. 1 vol., 12me. 81. 

LADY MORGAN’S DIARY. 1 vol., 12mo. 81. 
Books of Reference. 



THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPAEDIA. Edited by 
Qeorgo Ripley and Charles A. Dana. To be completed 
in 16 vols., 8 vo. 83 per vol. Vols. I. to VIII. Now Rea- 
dy. (Published by Subscription.) 

APPLETON’S DICTIONARY OF MECHANICS.— 
Now Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 812. 



Books of General Utility. 

EVENINGS AT THE MICROSCOPE; or, Research- 
es among the Minuter Organs and Forms of Animal 
Life. By Phillip II. Gosso, F. R. 8. 1 vol., 12mo. 81. 

GREAT FACTS: A Popular History and Description 
of the Most Remarkable Inventions of the Present Cen- 
tury. 1 vol., 12mo. 1. 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIFE. By 
Georgo Henry Lewes. Vol. I. I2tno. 81. 

BREAKFAST, DINNER AND TEA. Viewed Clas- 
sically, Poetically and Practically. Containing Nu- 
merous Dishes aud Feasts of all Countries, besides 300 
Modern Receipts, lvol.,4to. Gilt top. 8150. 

istory. 

EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. By Rev. 
James White, vol., 12mo. 81 25. 

PATTON’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
1 vol. 8vo. 83 60. (Sold by Subscription.) 

RAWLINSON’8 HISTORY OF HERODOTUS. To 
be Completed in 4 vols., 8vo. Vols. I. and II. Now Rea- 
dy. Price 82 50 each. 

WHITE’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. 1 vol., 8vo. 82. 

Miscellaneous and General Literature. 

LEAVES FROM AN ACTOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 
Geoige Vandenhoff. 1 vol., l2ifto., cloth. 81. 

TIIE TIN TRUMPET; or. Hoads aud Tails for the 
Wise aud Waggish. 1 vol., I2mo. 8125. 

Religious Works. 

THE PATH THAT LED A LAWYER TO THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH. 1 vol., 8vo. $2 60. 



By 



RE STATEMENTS OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE IN 
TWENTY-FIYE SERMONS. By Henry A. Bellows. 
I vol., 12mo., cloth. 8125. 



HERE AND THERE; or Heaven and Earth Con- 
fasted. 1 vol., 18mo. 25 cents. 



BIBLE STORIES IN BIBLE LANGUAGE. 1vol., 
square 12mo. 81. 



Scieuce aud the Arts. 

ON THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES BY MEANS OF 
NATURAL SELECTION, Or the Preservation of Fa- 
vored Races in the Struggle for Life. By Charles Dar- 
win, M. A. I vol., !2mo. 81 25. 



ANTISELL 0\ THE MANUFCTURE. OF COAL 
OILS. 1 vol., 8vo. 81 75. 



WARD’S NAVAL TACTICS. 1 vol.,8vo. 82 60. 

A POPULAR TREATISE ON GEMS. By Dr. L 



Feuchtwangor. 1 thick vol., 12mo. 83. 

II ALLECK’S ELEMENTS OF MILITARY ART 
AND SCIENCE. 1 vol., 12mo. 81 50. 

Voyages and Travels. 

TENT AND HAREM ; o,r, Notes of an Oriental Trip 
By Caroline Paine. I vol., 12mo. $1 00. 

LETTERS FROM SPAIN AND OTHER COUN- 
TRIES. By William Cullen Bryant. 1 vol., 12mo. 
81 25. 

FIJI AND FIJIANS. By Thomas Williams and 
James Calvert. 1 vol., 8vo. 82 60. 

Works of Fiction. 

SEVEN YEARS. By Julia Kavanagh. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Oloth, 50 cents, paper covors. 37 cents. 

MARTHA’S HOOKS AND EYES. 1 vol., 12mo. 38 
cents. 

MARY STAUNTON; or, the Pupils of Marvel Hall, 
lvol.,12mo. 81. 

LOSS AND GAIN ; or, Margaret's Home. By Alloa 
B. Haven. 1 vol., 12mo. 75 cents. 

POPULAR TALES FROM THE NORSE. 1 voL 
12mo. 81. 

Any of these Books sent by mail to any address on 
receipt of the price. 

Descriptive Catalogues sent to any address. 

February 2, 1860. ...tf. 



New and Valuable Books. 



* 6 . 



H ODGE ou Second Corinthians. 81 

Christ and His Church, or Annotations on tho 
Psalms; by Andrew A. Bonar, D. D. 81 75. 

Paul the Preacher ; by the Rev. Dr. Eadio. 81 25. 
Jaeobus ou the Acts of the Apostles. 81. 

Dr. Brooke on Dancing. 30c. 

Leighton’s whole Works ; 1 vol., royal octavo. 82. 
The Ancient Church traced for the first 300 years ; by 
Dr.Killen. 83. 

Calvin’s complete Works, in 48 vols. 854 50. 
Alexander ou Mark. 81 25. 

Fair bairn’s Typology of the Scriptures ; 2 vols. 83. 
Fairbairn’s Hermeneutical Mamial. 81 50. 
Hamilton’s Metaphysics. 83. 

Alford’s Greek Testament, in 4 vols ; 1st vol. 

Sermon on the Mount, by Major Hill. 75c. 
Crucifixion of Christ, by Major Hill. 81. 

Kurtz’s History of the Old Coveuant; 2 vols 
Limits of Religious Thought. 81. 

Unity of Mankind, by Prof. Cabol. 81. 

Tholuck ou the Gospel of St. John. 82 25. 

Sermons by tho Rev. H. Grattan Gulncs*. 81. 
Sprague’s Annals of the American Pulpit, including 
the Congregational, Presbyterian, Episcopal and Bap- 
tist Denominations, in 6 vols. 815 60. 

Brook Farm. 60c. 

Also, all the Commentaries, the Books of tho Board 
of Publication, with a larg s assortment of Juvouil# 

Books. 

For sale by A. DAVIDSON, 

November 10,1859. Third Street, near Market 



84. 



Carriages! Carriages!! 



New Sunday School Books, 

J >UBLISI! El> by tho American Sunday School Union; 
The La-t Sunday School Lesson U« mV m be red; 35cts. 
Little Allice’s Palace ; or, The Suuny Heart ; L2cts. 
Gleanings from Gospel Story; 30cts. 

Maddieand Lolly; 12cts. 

Faithful Ruth ; 25c ts. 

Miriam’s Reward; 12ct*. 

The Word of Life. By W. B. Mackenzie ; 40cts. 
Pallissy, tho Huguenot Potter; 50cts. 

Curious Eyes ; 12cts. 

Little Eruest ; or, The Land Beyond the River; 12et*. 
Rest for theWeary; or, Tho Story of Hannah Lee; 35c ts. 
Little Mary’s Three Homes ; 12cts. 

Tho Two Little Orioles ; 25cts. 

What the Trees Taught the Little Girl ; 12cts. 
Pilgrim's Progress, new edition ; 75cts. 

Hetty Baker ; or, Proud and Humble ; I2cts. 
Depository, 313, Fourth Street, Louisville. 

August 2,1860. WM. II. BULK LEY. 



Dr. R. J. Breckinridge’s Theology, 
Volume Second. 



rpnF. KNOWLEDGK OK GOD SUHJKCTIVELT CON 
1_ SIDERED. Being the second part of Theolog 



Considered as a Science of Positive Truth, both Indue 
live and Deductive. By Robt. J. Breckinridgt, D. D. 
LL. D., Professor of Theology iu t lie Seminary at Dan- 
ville, Ky. Just published. Price 82 60. 

For sale by A. DAVIDSON, 

Third Street, near Market , 
May 26, 1859. Louisville, Ky. 



Notice to Heirs. 



fj^HE undersigned, Executor of James Hill, deceased, 



_ lat“ of Bath County, Kentucky, desirous of closing 
up tho business of the estate, nd making a final distri 
but ion of effects, desires all tho legal heirs in this and 
other States to come forward and lay in thoirclaims. 
This is to notify them that, if they do not come forward 
by the first of June next, they must bear the consequen- 
ces of tho neglect, as ho will then finally close up the 
ostate. CUA8. 0. WHALEY. 

October 4, 1860... tf. 



The American Sunday-School Hymn 
Book. 



A ll EW and choice collection or Hymns, designed for 
Sunday -Hclioolb, nnd prepared by a Committee of 
I’aetorB and Superintendents in New York. 1’rico 12 
cents. Published by tho American Sunday-School Un- 
ion. for sale at 313 Fourth street, Louisville. 

July 19,1860. WM. U. BCLKLET. 



X II A VE on hand and aiu flnishing the finest assort 
uient of Carriages ever offered in this market. Ml 
assortment being large, I can solely pledge myselftosuil 
all who maygivome a call, both in quality and price 
lam now finishing a number ofontirely new patterns 
which, for noatnuas and durability, cannot boaurpaased 
Thecomfort -seeking public ore invited to call, and wa 
doubt not they can satisfy themselves . Tho bes tofrefer 
encos willhegiven. 0. BRADLEY, 

No. 600 Malnstroet, JnstaboveFIrst 

December 10. 1969 



Twyman Hogue 

rpWYMAN nOGUK; or. Early Piety Illustrated A 
L Biographical Sketch, by W. W. Hill D. D. ; with an 



Introduction by L. W. Green, D. D. Price 30 cents' 
sent by mail, postage paid, 35 cents. For sale by 
A. DAVIDSON. 

*0 rll12 ' 1snn Louisville’, Ky. 
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TIIE PRESBYTERIAN HERALD 



®hefo\uw‘inr ry We6k ’ (on Tuesday morning.) on 



terms. 

Two Dollars a year, in advance, or If paid in tlire. 
months from date of subscription ; If payment is delavad 
six months, Tw o Dollaks and Fipty Csnts will be in v. 
riably charged. o.uva- 



e£r Allsubscribers wishing to discontinue will 
carefully note this : that no paper will be discontinued 

until alt arrearages are paid, exceptat theoptionof th. 

Proprietor. 



Subscribers wishing their papers changed from 
pne office to another, must give ns the names ofh„,t 
offices. 



tWAllrcml ttances, ifproporly mailed, are at onr risk. 

Lettorscontalning five dollars and upwards should in all 

casosbe registered, that if lost we may be able to trace II 
up. 



Anj subscriber wishiug to remit u« money can 
so without waiting to see an agent, since all remittan™. 
are at our risk. In thissonse.wo want each suLsr^-iKT. 
to feel that ho is an agent. ocriDei 

CW Any person who will send us tho names of fir* 
now subscribers, a ton© time, accompanied by ten dr.iioU. 
shall have the sixth copy gratis. lar> 

AllLettersshould boaddressedto thoEdito r 
Advertisements, suitable for this paper willM 
nsertedon the following terms : ’ 1W 

Fora year, fifteen lines or under 0 ,, nn 

•’ six months , 'fi ^ 

*’ three months... _ | ** ** - 

** fonr Insertions ? 







